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Ho you need prayers? 


If you do, the Passionist Missionaries will be happy to list your name, 
the members of your family, or friends, among the Passionist Associ- 
ates for whom Holy Mass and Special Prayers are offered daily by 2,000 
Passionist Religious. 

You help the Passionist Missionaries preach Jesus Christ Crucified in 
mission lands. For your charity you will receive the same spiritual 
benefits that are attached to membership in the Passionist Mass Associ- 
ation, except that benefits in Passionist Associates are limited to one 
year from the date the new member is enrolled. A Membership Card 
will be sent for each individual enrollment. 








PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES The Living and the Dead may 
be enrolled. Fill in coupon 
OFFERING FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $1.00 


and mail with offering 


The gilt of gilts “Scr 


BENEFITS 


Holy Mass every day 
Deceased Members 15 High Masses yearly 





sos Holy Mass every day 
Living Members } 15 High Masses yearly 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead recited by 
the entire Religious Community the first day of each month 
in every Passionist Monastery, High Mass of Requiem and 
Office for the Dead during the octave of All Souls for De- 
ceased Members. 


Living and Deceased Benefactors are remembered daily in 
Masses and Prayers of 2,000 Passionist Religious. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
For each name enrolled ($1.00 monthly) $5.00 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) 


OR ($5.00 monthly) $25.00 
(Mother, father, sisters, and brothers 
—living and dead) 
The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in and mail — 


Benefactors Society, 


























. . t« enrolled as a Perpetual Benelectos of the Passionis: Gaipoberien it hein i lad 
the coupon to P. O. Box 41 or to nearest Passionist Monastery. pb samo st 48 8 
aii saa ca ia ee aa wre trving: One Holy Mass every day. A High Mass ox every Passionia Momasiery on 
| the undernamed feasts: 
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T LAST! Here’s the one great new Catholic Dictionary that tells you 

everything you should know to become an outstanding disciple of the 
Catholic Church! Never before has one book offered such a wealth of essential 
information exclusively to Catholics. . . . In one handy all-inclusive form for easy, 
quick reference. Completely alphabetized, over 552 extraordinary fact-packed 
pages beautifully bound! Covers more material than a whole shelf of ordinary 
books! With a flip of the wrist you see every name, place, person, object, 
custom, observance from ancient times to now. Clearly defined in easy-to- 
understand language. What’s more, you see the true meaning of the philosophy, 
moral theology, Canon Law and liturgy of the Catholic Church. 


Packed With Inspiring Facts to Make You a 
Better Catholic 


Here’? how you, too, can be a truly informed and intelligent Catholic. Know 
the “whys,” “wheres,”’ “‘whens” and “hows” of your religion. Be able to answer 
any of thousands of puzzling questions people ask. Be equipped to defend 
your faith against those who attack it! You, as a Catholic, owe this to yourself 
and your Church. You'll not only become a better Catholic and a vital part of 
the Church . . . but a better person, as well! 


Eye-Opening Answers to Thousands of Questions 


How does a Catholic differ from others? Can a Catholic be a good citizen? 
What are the consequences when a Catholic marries a non-Catholic? What 
is a soul? What is its capacity to act apart from the body? Does an unborn 
child have a soul? How is the Immaculate Conception explained? Can you be 
excommunicated from the Church and not know it? Is drunkenness a mortal 
sin? Why does God, who is good, permit evil? Why do some prayers go unan- 
swered? How can a Catholic achieve ultimate happiness? These and thousands 
of other important questions are clearly and completely answered for you— 
in less than seconds! A wonderful gift for seminarians and students. 


New Peace and Security of Spirit 


Now, more than ever before, you need this inspiring book . . . now, when 
the very foundations of Catholicism are being attacked by unbelievers! Here 
is a book that gives you the complete facts you need to build faith, security 
and peace of mind. Here is the book that will draw your family closer together 
with a new mutual depth of knowledge and understanding. 


READ 7 DAYS 








FIND OUT r) FREE & 

THE TRUE MEANING OF 
The Oath against Modernism Just fill in coupon and mail. 
Mixed Marriages Pay postman nothing. Read 
The Office of the Dead and examine A CATHOLIC 
The Feast of the Passion DICTIONARY at our risk 
The Lrg cag yh aa on 7 day FREE TRIAL. If 
e you want to be a better 
eed Ben a" Catholic or please someone 
The Gift of Tongues you love, send for your copy 
The Dark Night of the Spirit NOW. If you agree that this 
The Fruits of the Mass is the most wonderful Cath- 
The Kiss of Peace olic book ever written, send 
Forgotten Sins only $5.00 (check or money 


The Crusade Bull 
The Glorious Mysteries 
Conscientious Objection 


order). Otherwise return 
book and owe nothing. 


A Private Revelation Hurry! Order Now! . . . 
Paraclete (Gr.) from The Macmillan Co., 

The Scriptures of the Church Dept. SN7, 60 Fifth Ave., 
The Schism of the West New York 11, N. Y., or at 





your bookstore 
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An Entire Catholic Library in One Giant Volume 
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Wins Tremendous Praise 
From Clergy and Layman 


Read and acclaimed by thousands! Sanctioned by the 
Roman Catholic Church. See what just a few of these 
prominent authorities have to say about this outstanding 
valuable Catholic Dictionary .. . 


“There is no book quite like it and I should imagine that 

at least a million people would find it as helpful as I do.” 
GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
Pres. of Hunter college 


“A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY is a splendid refer- 


ence book!’ 
JOHN O’BRIEN, Ph. D. 
Notre Dame University 


“Tt contains a wealth of material not ordinarily available 
outside of specialized technical sources. 
PAUL HANLEY FURFEY 
Catholic University of America 











New 

Edition 

MONEY he 

' FREE EXAMINATION MAIL | 

COUPON NOW | 

The Macmillan Co., Dept. SN7, | 
60 Fifth Avenue, 








New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me my copy of A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY i. 2 
on 7 Day Free Trial. I send no money and pay 

nothing. If I decide to keep it, I will send only $5. 00 D (check | 
or money order). Otherwise I will return book at your 
expense and owe nothing. 


NOME. wccccrcccscccsccscecsesesevseeceeseesesese 
Address. .rccccccecscescccvceseceseesseseessseses | 


Cy € Biethnen.se ere ronsenoness semneioonecees S 








CHAMPION 
of CHURCH 
and POPE 


> 
SAINT VINCENT 
Passionist Bishop 
(Canonization—June 11, 1950) 
The Fascinating Story of a Cour- 
ageous Successor to the Apostles, 
Churchman Who 
Defied Napoleon and His Iron 


Curtain Tactics. 10 cents. 
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JERUSALEM AND HOLY LAND 
—ROME AND LOURDES 


Second U.S. Air Pilgrimage » the Holy Land 
leaving New York September 3 


Paris, Lourdes, thence to Palestine. 

Mt. Carmel, Nazareth, Cana, oe. Sorasiom 
for the Feast ae < the Exaltation of of the H ——— 

visitin: ) pulch ‘ary my. 
Jatne it, (OF Dine, Gotbeamant, “bettichenn 
Also visiting Cairo, the Pyramids and Sphinx, 
before continuing to Rome, Assisi, Florence, 
Milan and Geneva. 

Returning to New York October 6. 

All inclusive cost: $1732.00 

For details consult: 


International Catholic Travel Service 
725 Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, B.C. 
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Wedding 


100 iealbeid eke 
Send For Including 2 sets of envelopes 
Samples 100 imitation Engraved $5.00 


S. OTT ENGRAVING CO. 
1052 Chestnut St. Phila. 7, Pa. 
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“Sir Basil Brooke” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Irishmen the world over will feel grate- 
ful to you for your truthful editorial in the 
May issue of THE SIGN exposing the hy- 
pocrisy of Basil Brooke and his few but 
trusty American lieutenants. There is no 
more demotracy in Northern Ireland than 
in the “peoples democracies” behind the 
Iron Curtain. This soon became apparent 
to U. S. soldiers there during the war, es- 
pecially after the cries were raised to have 
the public halls “fumigated” in Derry after 
Catholic services were held for the troops 
in them. 

It was too bad that the editors of a re- 
sponsible paper like the New York Times 
should consider it fit to re-echo these un- 
Christian and undemocratic sentiments on 
the occasion of the recent visit of the pup- 
pet premier by repeating the falsehood that 
the border issue “is a question to be settled 
by the Irish themselves.” 

JouN T. KEOuGH 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Epitrors OF THE SIGN: 
Heartiest congratulations from “deep 
down in the heart of Texas” on your edi- 
torial on Ireland, “Sir Basil Sells Northern 
Ireland.” It is plain and convincing. That 
part of (Northern) Ireland is openly de- 
nied its God-given rights. The Holy Father 
has called 1950 the “year of the great re- 
turn.” God grant that the six counties will 
be returned to their motherland. 

(REV.) BARTHOLOMEW O'BRIEN 
Amarillo, Tex. 


Catholics and Labor 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

You are doing an excellent job of inform- 
ing Catholics on the social and economic 
implications of Catholic doctrine. The ex- 
cited protests provoked by your articles and 
editorials on labor, pensions, etc. show how 
many Catholics still hold to the “down with 
unions” attitude, which is responsible for 
some of the antagonism toward the Church. 
I work among educated non-Catholics, 
many of whom, {n good faith, believe that 
all Catholics are opposed to labor unions 
and to any government legislation to pro- 
tect the working people. 

GERTRUDE ELINSER 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Teen-Age Saint 
Eprtors oF THE SIGN: 








I was filled with joy after reading your 


_and thank you for it. 


on facts of life as teenagers should know, 


- of saints. I especially enjoyed reading the 





article on Mary Goretti, ‘““Teen-Age Saint," 






Having two fine daughters of my own, it 
has become time of my enlightening them 








Then arrived your timely magazine with 
this saint’s story in it. I read it to them and 
at the same time explained the points of 
life, and before I was finished with it my 
girls were crying and saying that they 
would be just as litthke Mary Goretti was- 
clean and pure. 

She is indeed a teen-age saint, and I'd 
advise mothers who must face the same 
problem to break the ice with this fine 
example of a truly great saint’s martyrdom 
for purity. 

















Mrs. R. RUssMAN 






Chicago, II. 





EpITors OF THE SIGN: 
I am a twelve-year-old Catholic girl who 
enjoys very much reading about the lives 







life of Mary Goretti in the May issue of 
your wonderful Catholic magazine. 
PATRICIA HURLEY 






Mamaroneck, N. Y. 















“Communists and Freedom” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Mr. Eugene Lyons’ article in the May 
number of your esteemed publication is of 
such cogent logic and yet American square- 
ness that it ought to be reprinted (at least 
in excerpt) and distributed among the 
members of the Congress. It would open 
the minds of many a Senator or Represen- 
tative who is a true lover of our Ameria 
but insufficiently informed of the Com- 
munistic menace. 



















































































Joseru H. WELs, S.J. 





St. Mary’s, Kan. 











Fiction 


EpItors OF THE SIGN: 

Please keep up with those lovely stories 
by Alice Laverick. I just had to write and 
thank you for them. They are like a breath 
of sweet fresh air. And also those of Rich 
ard Sullivan. 





























Mary McGrati 





Newark, N. J. 








“The Church Does Teach” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The editorial, “The Church Does Teach,” 
by Father Gorman and the article, “In 
dustry Councils,” by Bishop Alter in the 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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Peace or War? 


dent on one day that we are nearer to peace 

than at any time since 1945 and on the next 
day read a report that he is asking Congress to 
approve an appropriation of $1,222,500,000 for 
operating the mutual defense assistance program. 

Is war coming, and if so, how soon? We can’t 
give an answer with any assurance. But neither 
can the President nor his military aides nor his 
intelligence services. Only Stalin and his imme- 
diate advisers can answer the question of war 
or peace, and we are sure no one in Washington 
is in their confidence. It isn’t reassuring to recall 
that in 1938 and 1939 the weight of expert opin- 
ion was that Hitler would not dare start a war. 
The experts knew as little of his counsels as did 
the man in the street. 

We should face the fact that the present situ- 
ation doesn’t look bright. The Russians are talk- 
ing peace but refuse to make peace; they are 
paralyzing the U.N. and are waging a cold war 
against us; they are probing for weak spots along 
the whole perimeter of their vast territory from 
Finland to Japan. 

It has taken our leaders five years to wake up 
to what is going on. Now that we have declared 
a halt to Soviet expansion, the Reds will have 
to stop or fight. Since there is a possibility, even 
a probability, that they will fight, there are two 
principles which should guide us. The first is 
that since there is a probability of war, we 
should prepare for it as quickly as possible. 
The other is that military power, in the circum- 
stances, is an assurance against war, as the men 
in the Kremlin will not dare attack us without 
a good hope of victory. 

Are we preparing for what may come? There 
are indications that some realization of the situ- 
ation is seeping through to those responsible for 
our defense, but it is not yet clear whether they 
will act accordingly or stick to the politically 
expedient principle of business as usual. 

The picture is not exactly rosy. Instead of 
returning to peaceful pursuits, as we did after 
the war, the Reds kept their military power in- 


|: IS rather confusing to be told by the Presi- 


tact and even went on increasing it. While we 
are spending 6.1 per cent of our national income 
on arms, they are spending 17 per cent. In the 
air, Russian defensive strength in fighter planes 
is far greater than ours, and their offensive 
strength is growing rapidly. At present the Reds 
have bombers that can reach any city in the 
U.S. The Russian Army surpasses the armies of 
all the West by 200 combat divisions to 15. In 
atomic weapons we probably have superiority, 
but even of this we are not certain. 

In fact, the experts tell us that between 1952 
and 1954 the Russians will be ready for a sur- 
prise atomic attack which would wipe out 25, 
to 40 per cent of our war potential. At the same 
time, their army could sweep across Europe to 
the Channel and neutralize Britain. 


E CAN’T analyze our military situation in 
W: few sentences, but let us take a look at 

some figures on airplane production. We are 
now building 150 combat planes a month. This 
number could be increased to 450 a month in 
a year and to 1350 in two years—approximately 
the level at Pearl Harbor. In other words, we 
are now two years behind the Pearl Harbor pro- 
duction rate. In case of war we would need 
eighteen months to arrive at a point where pro- 
duction of new planes would offset combat losses. 
It will require four or five years to build up a 
really respectable air force. Furthermore, we 
would need at least two and a half years to 
convert our industries from peaceful to war pro- 
duction. 

Will the Russians give us that much time? 
We don’t know. At least we should wake up to 
the danger of the situation. It is time we brought 
home to ourselves that in the next war the first 
battle may be the last, and that with only one 
power left dominant in the world the play will 
be for keeps. 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





Acme 


Trygve Lie tells Pres. Truman of his mission to Moscow. 
With the idea of saving the U.N. at any cost, he favors 
recognition of Red China. Another triumph for Stalin. 





Nine-month-old Helena Stohrin seems to like America and 
its famous doughnuts. Helena, a D.P., arrives from Ger- 
many through help of Natl. Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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@ye hundred and seventy-four years ago our Christian fore- 
bears issued a document that has fired the minds of men ever 
since. The Declaration of Independence proclaimed for all 
the world to hear the solemn 
truths that men are more im- 
portant than government, that 
government exists only “to ef- 
fect their happiness.” And be- 
cause men’s happiness is accomplished by government's per- 
formance on two fronts, ever since that fourth day of July in 
1776 our government has been busy on both the domestic and 
foreign fronts seeking to insure our inalienable rights of 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Sometimes it has 
failed, of course, but we Americans are proud of our record. 

However, on July 4, 1950, there is genuine worry in the 
hearts of many an American. Worry not about our form of 
government, our democratic way of life, or our average public 
servant in Washington. But deep-seated worry about the ex- 
tent to which betrayal from within has penetrated the various 
branches of government. Even as we commemorate our inde- 
pendence of foreign tyranny, many an American is wondering 
bewilderedly just how far agents or blackmailed victims of 
Soviet tyranny have been or are ensconced in positions to 
eat away that very independence we cherish. A litany of 
names comes to mind—Wadleigh, Hiss, Coplon, Fuchs, Jaffe, 
Gold, Larsen, and others—and the litany gives small comfort. 
How many more are there and to what extent are they being 
concealed? The cynical cry of whitewash is being heard too 
often nowadays to give any grounds for complacency on the 
part of the Administration. We Americans are willing to 
applaud Secretary Acheson’s European vision, we are willing 
to give of our wealth to foster his announced aims for the 
Atlantic Pact and mutual defense assistance. But we cannot 
help deploring the evasive tactics whereby the State Depart- 
ment seeks to justify its record, seeks to lull the legitimate 
curiosity of the people, seeks to discredit its critics, even re- 
sorts to smearing him whom it accuses of smearing. 

We refer to Senator Joseph McCarthy. And we, the Editors 
of Tue Sicn, are inclined to think that Senator McCarthy 
has stumbled upon a hornet’s nest more angry than he knew 
when he made his original charges. Egged on by the Senate 
into substantiating those charges, his has been the almost 
impossible job of proving what the Government itself with 
all its sources and resources almost couldn’t do in the case of 
the eleven Communists convicted a few months ago in New 
York. What has been common talk in Washington about men 
like Lattimore, Jessup, John Carter Vincent, and Service be- 
comes a horse of a different color when it comes to producing 
documentary proof. 

It well may be that Senator McCarthy has bitten off far 
more than he can chew. But the powers that be in Washing- 
ton are deluding themselves if they think that the American 
people have not noted the paramount politics of the Tydings 
subcommittee, Declarations of abstract principles such as that 


The Fourth of July 
and McCarthy 
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The Holy Year crusade for peace reaches the halfway 
mark this month. Above, Dr. F. D. Griffin and wife, Irene 
Dunne, pray before Hoiy Door of St. Paul’s in Rome. 





Acme Photo 
One of the oldest priests in the world joins Holy Year 


pilgrimage. He is Father Thomas Langan, a Canon of 
Armagh, Ireland. He is 98 years old—72 a priest. 








- sponsored by Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine are 


very noble and very lofty. But they are very unreal in the 
face of suppression of information vital to a democratic un- 
derstanding and a just judgment of what has become a public 
issue. As David Lawrence wrote: ““The Democrats in the Sen- 
ate are more responsible for the headway that Senator Mc. 
Carthy is making in the country than is the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator himself. They goaded him originally into naming names, 
They barred him from cross-examining witnesses. They or. 
dered secret sessions and kept from the public important 
testimony. They issued statements interpreting in prejudiced 
manner the testimony given, and now they expect the country 
to forget the charges of Communist infiltration inside the 
government.” 

The purpose of our government is to insure our happiness 
by protecting us the citizens on two fronts, the foreign and 
the domestic. We have seen our blood-earned victory in the 
Pacific squandered either through disloyal calculation or 
sheer ineptness. We have seen the conviction of a few who 
were disloyal servants, seen loyalty boards proved wrong in 
court, and have sickened at the Amerasia mess. 

Proud as we are of our heritage, proud as we are of our 
country, deeply as we appreciate our way of life, can anyone 
wonder why as we celebrate the Fourth men born to inde- 
pendence are worried? 


For the reflection of those who condemn all trade union- 
ism, we would urge a calm consideration of the collective 
agreement reached by the General Motors Corporation and 

the United Auto Workers, CIO, 

a few weeks ago. The five-year 
Trade Untens contract seteed at has heal 
hailed on all sides, and what is 
more to the point we are here 
making, this contract was arrived at by sincere collective bar- 
gaining and has been followed by no mutual recrimination. 
Contrast this with the one-hundred-day Chrysler strike, which 
has been estimated as having cost close to a billion and a 
half dollars and which was concluded with a contract begot 
in bitterness and followed by not-quite-stifled hostility. The 
Chrysler warfare was the result of insincere, so-called collec- 
tive bargaining. —The UAW president, Walter Reuther, 
summed the contrast up: “General Motors decided to live 
with our union. It is our considered opinion that Chrysler 
has not. Chrysler is still living under some delusion that by 
some miracle it can get rid of the union.” 

Unionism is here to stay, and it is idle, even suicidal, for 
big business to strive not to live with it. The good old days 
are gone when a corporation bargained with an individual 
about economic terms of employment and ennobled the un- 
equal bargaining process with the term “freedom of con- 
tract.” And for this every American worker should be grate- 
ful. Indeed, every American, whether worker or not, should 
do his level best to promote honest, democratic unionism. 
Instead of fighting the very principle of unionism and there- 
by creating an atmosphere of conflict, this crusading energy 
would be far better spent in concentrating cn.rootug oui 
the many abuses existing in unions. The building trades 
unions would be a good place to start. Or the teamsters, Or 
the mine workers. 

The simple ‘fact of the matter is that there are only three 
ways possible for obtaining social justice in the labor market. 
One is by individual bargaining between employer and 
employee. While this may be successful in small concerns, or 
where a worker has some special skill that makes his labor 
economically desirable, it has been founc to be a system woe- 
fully wanting, as any history of American labor shows. 

The second way is through government intervention 
whereby labor is insured just wages and working conditions 
and business is insured just prices and profits. This way lies 
state socialism, and no true American wants it. 
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The third way is through collective bargaining. Man joined 
to man in a common effort to attain social justice thereby 
attains bargaining equality with busiress. Equality of bar- 
gaining power makes for harmonious effort and joint reason- 
ableness. Instead of conflict, co-operation can result. But that 
can happen only when big business casts aside its yen to re- 
turn to its individual bargaining heyday. When both busi- 
ness and unions weigh well the alternative of government 
jntervention and dictation. And when those on the sidelines 
stop sniping at unionism. When all face the economic facts 
of life in industrial America today. 


We will probably be considered mental if we assert that, of 
all the people in the world who are anxious to murder the 
United Nations, Mr. Trygve Lie stands very near the top. 
How else are we to interpret 
his recent pacification trip to 
Moscow, and the recommenda- 
tions which we now know he 
has made as a result of it? One 
of the chief purposes of the trip seems to have been to ar- 
range a special meeting of the Security Council. Mr. Lie 
sees some possibility of Russia’s agreeing to such a meeting 
if the Chinese Nationalists are tossed out of the Council 
and the Chinese Communists are given their place. He in- 
sinuates that the U.N. should comply. 

This, we see as a mortal blow to the U.N. As much so as 
Mr. Hoover’s more forthright suggesticn to dissolve and re- 
organize it by formal declaration. 

And here is why we see it this way: On November 23, the 
U.N. refused to accommodate the Soviet by excluding the 
Chinese Nationalist delegation and accrediting the Commu- 
nist one. From that time on, the Soviet has been indulging 
in the theatrical sulk which journalists overcharitably call a 
boycott. They have either staved away from committee meet- 
ings, or they have attended only long enough to spring the 
dramatic exit which they have probabiy stayed up all night 
rehearsing. The free nations have responded to this Kremlin- 
directed hamming by staring coldly out of the window. 

At this point, Mr. Lie makes his trip to Russia to break 
the deadlock; after which he proceeds to canvass the world 
with a compromise scheme which is the same old rabbit skin 
trying to look like mink. His idea is: Throw the Chinese 
Nationalists out and Russia will put her boycott back in the 
bag until she chooses to have her next tantrum. 

That, Mr. Lie calls a compromise. But we would call it 
something else. If a fellow tells you that he is going to 
punch you in the nose, and then goes ahead and punches you 
in the nose, you have not compromised. You have merely 
got yourself a bloody nose. That is what the U.N. Secretary 
General's scheme is like. We are to compromise with Stalin 


United Nations 
Murder Mystery 


by letting him do exactly what he wanted to do in the first- 


place, and exactly what we didn’t want him to do. 

The U.N. has taken a lot on the nose during its five years 
of existence so far. But Mr. Lie’s compromise is the kind 
that will kill it outright. In effect, it proposes to unseat the 
United Nations as a deliberative body and substitute the 
Soviet in its place. 

The Secretary General is unquestionably in a very diffi- 
cult spot and is forced into more nimble diplomatic jock- 
eying than most other diplomats. Which is probably why he 
can suggest a program like this: The country of China is 
different from the Government of China. And the country 
of China is entitled to representation in the U.N. Why not 
let the Communist Government represent it, even though 
that government is not recognized by the individual 
nations? 

The big flaw in the argument is that it ignores the fact 
that the country of China is not simply a patchwork of 
bleak mountains, roily rivers, and paddies. China is people. 
It is of some concern to them who represents them. And 
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Military leaders of the North Atlantic Treaty nations meet 


at Pentagon to consider defense problems. Unified and 
prompt action is needed as Reds are on move. See map. 








The urgency of military preparedness can be seen from 
this map. Six hundred miles of Baltic Sea coastline is be- 
ing built into an armed camp by Reds, with bases, ete. 








” Wide World 
A golden dagger is presented to Chiang Kai-shek from his 
people in Malaya as a symbol of their support. Less beau- 
tiful but more practical weapons from America are needed. 
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Dachau, Germany: A statue of a skeleton-like inmate of the 
crematorium is unveiled—reminder of Nazi treatment. It 
is also a warning of similar treatment if Reds gain control. 








Acme Photos 
East German Communist youths carry sign, “Yankee Go 
Home.” The same Reds whom we placate in the U.N. 
are ridiculing us in Berlin. What price appeasement? 





. they have the right to say who it will be. Why not ask them 


and let them tell the world in free elections? Until they can 
be guaranteed free elections, don’t go switching delegates 
on them. 

In this affair of the Secretary General's plan for China, 
he seems to have overlooked both the U.N. and China. But 
he has not forgotten the Soviet. He has a way of turning up 
suspiciously often on the Soviets’ side. Why, we don’t know, 
Somehow, he is not quite housebroken to democracy. 

It may be true that the U.N. is in a special way Mr. Lie’s 
baby. He seems to act that way. But, confidentially, he seems 
to be killing the kid. 


Miany a refined Gallic sniff or less-refined Gallic boo is being 
served up to French Catholics, these days, for making a 
nuisance of themselves. For France is engaged in the same 
political battle as we, on the 
question of state aid to nonpub- 
lic schools. Attending  non- 
public schools are 25 per cent 
of the primary school children 
of France, 40 per cent of the secondary school students, and 
more than 50 per cent of the vocational! students. The cam- 
paign is waged particularly on aid to primary schools. 

The argument against state aid is the same in France as in 
the United States. But the French state it more clearly, They 
say that there is no more reason to grant state aid in the case 
of those using private schools, than there is in the case of 
those using private clinics rather than public hospitals. 

While the French argument is clearer than the American, 
it is no better. 

Suppose public hospitals didn’t take cardiac or gastro 
intestinal patients. Those institutions would be suitable for 
people fortunate enough to have respiratory or skin patholo- 
gies. Such citizens could get their money's worth for the taxes 
they pay. But it would be pretty hard on patients who had 
stomach ulcers or angina. They would have to go to private 
clinics for treatment, and pay at both places. 

Parents send their children to parochial schools not for 
their swank or snob appeal, but because the public schools 
do not provide a complete education. In fact, they provide a 
positively distorted education. Legally they are required to 
train a child to live in a world that has no God; but there 
is no such world. They teach no religious and no moral doc- 
trine. So that while they are perfectly satisfactory to those 
who do not care about religious or moral doctrine, they are 
far from satisfactory to those who do. Such students must go 
somewhere else. But when they are driven somewhere else, 
the honest solution is not to make them pay for both schools, 
as they must in France and the United States. The honest 
solution is to make everybody pay for the one that he uses, 
but only for that one. 

Another variation of the argument against state aid is this 
(this is the cloudier American version which the French have 
borrowed): You Catholics have perfect educational freedom, 
because you are free to send your children where you please. 
Pardon us, but we have not perfect educational freedom. We 
are free only in the sense in which an overly convivial con- 
vention delegate would be free if a judge gave him the choice 
of a ten-dollar fine or ten days in jail. We are free only to 
make a choice of penalties. The Catholic parent is told: Sub- 
ject your child to an unsatisfactory ccurse of education in 
the public schools, or send him to a private school and pay 
for both schools. 

There are cases where, for the common good, Catholics 
would have to forego either a suitable school environment 
or a fair tax assessment. That should be abnormal, however. 
Catholics would gladly make the sacrifice. But make it the 
normal thing—as it is in the United States and France—and 
you have a condition which violates the democratic equality 
that we are so fond of talking about. 
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Scholar, athlete, war hero, 


and millionaire, John F. Kennedy 


has proved most eligible both 


as legislator and bachelor 


by PAUL F. HEALY 


HEN the lanky newcomer appeared 

on the Medford (Mass.) High 
School’s football practice field, a half- 
back yelled, “Hey, kid, come on over 
here and snag some passes!” The new 
man caught some passes. Then he tossed 
a few. Next, breathing heavily, he ran 
down some punts. Just as he was directed 
to get into tackling drill, head coach 
Johnny Prior came over and asked how 
the recruit was doing. 

“He needs a lot of work, coach,” the 
halfback replied. “What year is he in?” 

Prior chuckled and identified the 
“kid” as John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
United States Representative for the 
Eleventh Massachusetts District. He had 
been invited to work out with the 
players by backfield coach “Torbie” 
Macdonald, his onetime room-mate at 
Harvard and the 1939 captain of the 
Harvard football team. 

The halfback was not the first person 
who has mistaken the 33-year-old con- 
gressman for a teen-ager. Back in 1947, 
his first year in Congress, Kennedy at 
first was presumed by other legislators to 
be a House page, and was asked to run 
errands. A six-footer, with the slim and 
wiry build of a basketball forward, he 
was once described as a Saturday Eve- 
ning Post cover conception of the All- 
American boy. He has friendly gray 
eyes; a shock of brown hair, sometimes 
tousled; a face-splitting smile; a clean 
skin and freckles. Strikingly unassuming 
for a public figure, he always looks 
casual but alert. In private, he lounges 
around like a college sophomore in a 
bull session. 

Kennedy, being unmarried, seems to 
bring out the romantic or the maternal 
instinct in every woman, depending on 
her age, and inevitably he has been 
seized upon as an “eligible bachelor.” 
To be exact, he has been voted the 
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Kennedy represents the Eleventh Massachusetts District 


fourth most eligible bachelor in the 
country by society editors. 

Let it be said, however, that there is 
more to the young lawmaker than his 
distinctive brand of wholesome glamour. 
He has been chosen one of the top ten 
young leaders in the nation by the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and in a poll of the Congressional 
Press Gallery he undoubtedly would be 
picked as one of the five young congress- 
men most likely to succeed. As a former 
author, newspaperman, embassy attaché, 
and war hero, Kennedy takes his legisla- 
tive responsibilities extremely seriously. 
He is one of a small group of World 
War II veterans who have done much to 
raise the moral and intellectual tone of 
the House. Lacking the seniority that 
wields so much power in Congress, these 





PAUL F. HEALY is a member of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the New York Daily News. 
An alumnus of Loyola University, Mr. Healy 
has written for outstanding Catholic and 
secular publications. 


men have exerted influence by sheer 
intelligence and integrity. 

“Jack” Kennedy comes by his talent 
for public service naturally, having in- 
herited it from two of the most re- 
spected families in Boston. His maternal 
grandfather, John F. (“Honey”) Fitz- 
gerald, is a onetime mayor of Boston 
and former congressman for the district 
which “Jack” now represents. His pater- 
nal grandfather, Patrick J. Kennedy, 
likewise was a power in Boston politics 
some years back, while his father, Joseph 
P. Kennedy, who climbed swiftly from 
bank clerk to millionaire financier, was 
a New Deal Brain Truster and our 
prewar Ambassador to Great Britain. 
Today he owns and operates Chicago's 
Merchandise Mart, which is larger than 
any other office building in the world 
except the Pentagon. 

“Jack” was born on May 29, 1917, 
the second child in what was to be a 
family of nine children. However, his 
older brother, Joe Jr., was killed in 
combat as a Navy pilot; and a sister, 








Kathleen (“Kick”), was killed two years 
ago in a plane crash in England. The 
others are Rosemary, a school teacher; 
Eunice, who does volunteer rehabilita- 
tion work with women for the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons; Patricia, who assists 
in producing the “Family Hour” radio 
program; Robert, a University of Vir- 
ginia law student; Jean, a recent gradu- 
ate of Manhattanville College; and Ed- 
ward, Milton (Mass.) Academy student. 


ESPITE their economic security, the 

Kennedys, an affectionate, well-knit 
clan, were encouraged by their parents 
to prepare themselves for useful careers. 
“Jack,” a typical Kennedy, was interested 
in football, sailing, and swimming, as 
well as scholarship. He was educated at 
Choate Prep School and Harvard, where 
he was graduated cum laude in 1940. 
While still a Harvard senior, he wrote 
a precocious book, Why England Slept, 
analyzing why Great Britain went into 
the war dangerously unprepared. Much 
of the material had been gathered first- 
hand when he was a temporary secretary 
to U. S. Ambassador William Bullitt in 
Paris, on a subsequent tour of the con- 
tinent in 1938, and while associating 
with his father at the Court of St. James. 
(He was at his father’s side when Prime 
Minister Chamberlain declared war on 
Germany). 

The book was well received. In a fore- 
word to it, Henry Luce, publisher of 
Time and Life, wrote: “If John Ken- 
nedy is characteristic of the younger 
generation—and I believe he is—many of 
us would be happy to have the destinies 
of the republic handed over to his 
generation at once.” 

Kennedy lost little time in getting 
into the war himself. He joined the 
Navy in 1941 and soon became a PT 
boat skipper in the Solomons. In 1943 
Lieutenant (j.g.) Kennedy was the pro- 
tagonist in a harrowing episode. A Jap 
destroyer, cutting through the night at 
10 knots, sliced his torpedo boat in two. 
Miraculously, all but two of the 13-man 
crew survived, clinging painfully to the 
remnants of their craft in. the black sea 
lit for a time by burning high octane 
gasoline. They managed to swim three 
miles to an island, with Kennedy, who 
had been a back-stroker on the Harvard 
team, towing a helpless enlisted man by 
holding a long strand of the sailor’s 
Mae West jacket in his teeth. It took 
them five hours. On three nights Ken- 
nedy swam out into turbulent Ferguson 
Passage, hoping to flag down PT boats 
going through on patrol. On the fourth 
day he scratched a crude message on a 
green coconut, gave it to a pair of na- 
tives and bade them take it to Rendova 
Island, where the PT base was located. 

Later, Kennedy and Ensign George 
Ross found a two-man canoe and struck 
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out into the passage, only to be hurled 
violently onto a reef, where they were 
rescued by some natives bearing a reply 
from an Australian officer, a coast 
watcher stationed off Kolombangara, who 
had received the coconut message. The 
crew, too, was successfully picked up— 
still deep inside Jap-held territory and 
within range of enemy shore guns. Skip- 
per Kennedy was awarded the Navy and 
Marine Corps. medal for “extremely 
heroic conduct” and “outstanding cour- 
age, endurance and leadership” which 
“contributed to the saving of several 
lives.” 

When he retired from the Navy in 
1945, Kennedy indulged an early ambi- 
tion to be a journalist by covering the 
United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco for the Chicago Herald Ameri- 
can and the British elections and the 
Potsdam Conference for the Interna- 
tional News Service. But when the color- 
ful James M. Curley finally decided to 
give up his seat in Congress in 1946, 
the young veteran realized that politics 
was in his blood and that he’d like to 
serve his country again in another way. 
He opened a congressional campaign 
headquarters and soon attracted to his 
banner a flock of young volunteers who 
unfortunately had even less political 
experience than he had. Indefatigably 
and often alone, Kennedy trudged from 


The congressman with his sisters, Eunice (left) and Jean (right) 





door to door, explaining simply and 
directly why he wanted to represent the 
Eleventh District. The fresh-faced young 
veteran’s fervor took hold. When the 
primary returns were in, he had out. 
distanced nine other candidates by a 
safe margin. The election was easier to 
win, there being traditionally no real 
Republican opposition in the area. He 
became the third youngest member of 
the Eightieth Congress. In 1948 he was 
unopposed in the election and _ polled 
106,366 out of a possible 106,368 votes, 

The Eleventh District, which em. 
braces 23 nationalities among 328,000 
constituents, takes in Cambridge, part of 
Somerville, East Boston, Charlestown, 
the north, south, and west ends of Boston, 
and a ward in Brighton. Because he is 
independently wealthy, Kennedy can af- 
ford a staff twice the size of the average 
Congressman’s. On a busy day it handles 
as many as 250 letters, ranging all the 
way from the usual requests for favors 
to highbrow dissertations on interna- 
tional issues by the literati at Harvard. 

The needs of the lower income groups 
which make up a large part of the 
district are obvious, and Kennedy has 
looked out for them by fighting for ex- 
tensions of federal rent controls, for 
slum clearance and public housing, for a 
higher minimum wage, and for a shift 
of the tax burden to higher income 
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levels. His persistent warnings about 
unemployment trends recently resulted 
in his being named chairman of a House 
subcommittee to study the problem. 

A millionaire himself, Kennedy con- 
sistently is against reductions in the in- 
come tax, and as a member of the House 
committee which helps to govern Wash- 
ington, D. C., he opposed the levying 
of a sales tax in the District because it 
gouges the small wage earner. Kennedy's 
influence was instrumental in beating 
the first sales tax bill—which was spon- 
sored by the House leadership—but a 
watered-down measure was subsequently 
pushed through. At the same time Ken- 
nedy has been in the forefront of a 
campaign to free Washington from the 
ridiculous system under which its resi- 
dents are denied the right to vote and 
tule themselves. 


HE burden of his legislative work 

faces him on the Education and 
Labor Committee, which has _ been 
handed some of the hottest potatoes of 
this Congress. He was so impressed with 
the importance of the committee’s role 
that he insisted only the most competent 
staff be retained. When Chairman John 
Lesinski (D-Mich.) named a patronage 
appointee to the staff, Kennedy revealed 
the man’s inadequacy by flustering him 
in a rigorous cross-examination that in- 
cluded such fundamental questions as: 
“What is the difference between a re- 
port and a resolution? What is the pro- 
cedure for handling a bill referred to 
the labor committee?” The patronage 
appointee didn’t get the job. 

Boston’s boyish congressman was in 
the thick of the adroit intra-committee 
maneuvering waged over the boiling hot 
federal aid to education issue. Much 
credit is due him for the fact that 
neither the Barden bill, which would 
have prevented federal aid to parochial 
school children, nor the Truman-backed, 
Senate-passed measure, which would have 
left the matter up to the states, was re- 
ported out. Kennedy carried the ball 
from the position taken by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. This posi- 
tion—which Kennedy says was badly mis- 
understood by the public—was that if 
federal money is to be spent for educa- 
tion, parochial school children (as dis- 
tinct from parochial schools) should 
benefit at least to the extent of obtaining 
federal aid in meeting the expenses for 
such personal services as bus transporta- 
tion. Kennedy's amendment also was de- 
feated in committee and no federal aid 
to education legislation at all was re- 
ported out. 

Kennedy's record for conscientiousness 
as a committee member has been ad- 
mired even by G.O.P. members. Once, 
a Republican, poles apart from Ken- 
nedy in his political views, stuck out his 
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hand and muttered in the corridor: 
“Young man, I want you to know I 
respect your work and feel it’s an honor 
to serve on the same committee with 
you.” 

Kennedy has a good House attendance 


record and is usually to be found sitting . 


attentively in one of the first rows of 
the chamber. On most issues he votes 
with the Fair Deal bloc. He made one 
of the most effective speeches in the 
House against passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act as a freshman, and this 
year vainly held out to the bitter end 
for a fair employment practice bill with 
teeth in it. In the field of foreign policy, 
he has supported all the dollar aid pro- 
grams but has been critical of the Tru- 
man Administration’s China policy and 
has not been satisfied that it is spending 
enough for defense. 

As an effective anti-Communist liberal, 
Kennedy is more hated by Commies 
than if he were a reactionary. One of 
his best committee performances was 
in cross-examining Russell Nixon, 
legislative representative for the pinko 
United Electrical Workers. Nixon had 
been Kennedy’s economics instructor in 





COMMUNISM 
What is a communist? One who has 
yearnings 
For equal division of unequal 
earnings; 
Idler or bungler, or both, he is 
willing 


To fork out his penny, and pocket 
your shilling. 
— FACTS AND FANCIES 





his Harvard days but in this hearing it 
turned out that Kennedy was the teacher 
and Nixon the pupil. Kennedy pains- 
takingly pinned down the witness to 
admitting that while his union had con- 
tinually attacked the foreign policy of 
the United States and other democratic 
countries, it had never “criticized the 
aggression of the Soviet Union.” 

Some of it went like this: 

Kennedy: Could you tell me whether 
Julius Emspak is a Communist? (Ems- 
pak was then secretary-treasurer of the 
UE). 

Nixon: You do not need to rely on 
me to tell you that. He testified before 
the Senate Labor Committee . . . and 
said he was not. 

Kennedy: Was he ever a Communist? 

Nixon: No; I have no information 
that would lead me to believe that he 
ever was. 

Kennedy: For your information, he 
was a Communist, and proof can be pro- 
vided. 

On the public platform, Kennedy is 
the opposite of the old-style political 
orator. He displays no forensic tricks 
and avoids the obvious emotional tugs. 


His dead-pan earnestness and controlled 
voice ring out rather with mental con- 
centration and dedicated idealism. A few 
years ago, in a forum program in Phila- 


_ delphia, he delivered a speech, “Houses 


Are Made—Not Born,” that brought 
down a roof-raising, five-minute ovation. 
He had stolen the show from such ac- 
complished speakers on the same dais 
as J. Howard McGrath, and Ed Martin, 
Pennsylvania’s Gov. James Duff, and the 
CIO’s Walter Reuther. In such a setting, 
Kennedy's sharp profile and loose-hang- 
ing clothes remind some of his listeners 
of the way Charles A. Lindbergh looked 
just after he flew the Atlantic 

Though Kennedy has not hit the 
headlines regularly outside Boston and 
Washington, and is still relatively in- 
experienced as a legislator, he has made 
a solid political start that leads many 
observers to predict that along about 
1952 he’ll be the Democratic candidate 
for senator or governor. At the moment 
Kennedy would gladly settle for senator. 
He frankly likes being a national legis- 
lator (“you can do a lot of independent 
thinking and the level of your colleagues 
is a lot higher than the public generally 
gives it credit for”). 

He is a little concerned, in fact, be- 
cause too few Catholics look upon public 
life as a rewarding career. Last January 
he was given an honorary doctor of laws 
degree by the University of Notre Dame 
(the youngest person in Notre Dame 
histc-y to receive such an honor) and 
took the opportunity to tell his audience 
that there is a need for educated Catho- 
lics in government “more than ever be- 
fore.” Pointing out that the present 
tendency is to hand over the major 
problems to “the great Leviathan, the 
state,” Kennedy warned that “it is there- 
fore vital that we become concerned with 
maintaining the authority of the people, 
of the individual, over the state.” 


HE young congressman lives with 

his sister, Eunice, in a house 
in Washington’s famous Georgetown 
section, where he has occasionally amazed 
his sophisticated neighbors by lining up 
some small fry for a game of catch on 
the sidewalk. His culinary habits also 
are non-Georgetown, since he is strictly 
a steak and potatoes man and his favor- 
ite way of winding up a strenuous eve- 
ning is downing a quart of milk. His 
hot weather holidays are spent in sail- 
ing small boats at the rambling old 
family home, Hyannisport, on Cape 
Cod. 

For the information of feminine 
readers, Kennedy is not opposed to the 
institution of marriage. The truth is 
that he is on the lookout for a prospec- 
tive wife. “Something nice—intelligent 
but not too brainy,” he explains. 

Line forms to the right. 





A sun-darkened migrant worker holds 
his most important tool—the hoe 


ITO GONZALES drove his 1934 

Ford up to the yellow and red gaso- 
line pump, glanced at the man in the 
doorway of the crumbling service station, 
ind turned the well-worn key to cut off 
the motor. This place by the roadside 
looked disreputable enough; all the 
family climbed down to wander about 
stretching their legs after the hours of 
travel under the Oklahoma sun. 

Here on the outskirts of the town 
it was not likely that the police would 
spy them and scan their faces with those 
searching stares. Perhaps they could 
get by without anyone asking them 
questions. 

“Put in five ga-lones—chiip gas,” he 
called out in his “Mexican” accent. 

There were eight of them—their name, 
Gonzales—to leave that sagging automo- 
bile, young ones and old ones, big ones 
and baby. There was a mattress tied to 
the top; a sack of beans and chili pep- 
pers rested form-fitting on the front 
fender. Some of them climbed down 
over the right side where the running 
board was loaded with pots and pans 
and an extra can for water. 

Like thousands every year in April, 
Tito Gonzales was traveling to the beet 
fields in the North for work. There was 
real work in the northern fields all sum- 
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Home for the migrant worker is usually a battered shack or lean-to. 
There is no plumbing, and one pump often serves for eighty families 


His Name is Gonzales 


mer. There was nothing in the Texas 
country he called “home” until the cot- 
ton harvest in August and September. 

If the “wetbacks” could all be driven 
south of the border into Mexico and 
made to stay there, men like Gonzales 
would have an honest chance to earn a 
living for their families in their home- 
land. Bat the “wetback” will work for 
twenty cents an hour. That is good 
wages across the border. There he earns 
only twenty-five cents a day. He can 
easily go back and forth by wading the 
Rio Grande at night. He is not an 
American citizen, of course, but who is 
there to stop him? When he is hired on 
the south Texas ranches, he gets what 
the rancher chooses to give him—that 
is, twenty cents an hour. 

Tito Gonzales is an American citizen; 
he lives in the United States. He cannot 
keep his family on twenty cents an hour. 

It is better to work in the beet fields 
in the North. Tito’s neighbor, Pepe 
Hernandez, was up there last year and 
he made much money. He even bought 
a “new” car before he came back to 
Texas in December. He said he hoed 
the beets, and all the kids worked, too, 
and he did one hundred acres. 

“Maria, how much is one hundred 
a-cres? Caramba! Seventeen dolares for 
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PART ONE 


one a-cre—this is many hundred dolares 
Pepe is make in the betabeles.” 

Tito’s English was not good. As a 
growing boy he lived on a ranch many 
miles from the nearest schoolhouse and 
he was needed on the ranch for work. 
Otherwise, his father, Macedonio, could 
not buy enough frijoles to keep his big 
family alive. 

Those were the good days, those days 
on the ranch. There was no truant of- 
ficer ever to stop by and warn Macedonio 
to send his children to school. There 
were enough children in the schoolhouse 
already. Macedonio could never afford 
the shoes and the clothes it would re- 
quire to send Alicia, Margarita, and 
Tito, Jorge, Juan, and Pepe to school. 


ACEDONIO liked it in the fall dur- 

ing the cotton harvest when he had 
much money and could go to the cantina 
with his friends and drink there a 
“hundred beers” (he always said). Then 
he would boast of his children with 
his chest pulling the shirt buttons and 
tell his friends—those good cantina 
friends, “Pancho, fijate—what this my 
Tito has done. Today he pick almost 
one hundred pounds. One hundred 
pounds, Pancho! That is three dollar 
for me and my Ernestina.” 


THE SIGN 
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Every jalopy carries cans of water to fill the steaming radiator 
on the hot Texas roads and to slake the thirst of the riders 





A very human account of the trials of a migrant 


worker, who travels far and slaves long hours in 


the field to keep his family from starvation 


Tito was only one of the 200,000 
children in Texas who never went to 
school for even one day. Today his 
own children were only six of the 
200,000. Perhaps, should he earn as 
much as Pepe Hernandez last year in 
the beet fields up North, he will send 
his children to school next September. 
Pepe sent two of his children to school 
when he arrived “home” in Crystal City 
last December. The teachers placed them 
in a special group. They had to learn 
A, B, C first. But Pepe’s Roberto was al- 
ready eleven years old, and Roberto 
surely did not like the ordeal of going 
to school. The other children made 
sport of him because he was “dumb.” 


The man at the service station was 
amiable enough. He had seen many a 
jalopy like this pass by; many another 
had stopped for gas and oil. 

“The water—he is gone from our jug. 
Can I fill heem here?” 

“Go ahead, take all you want. It’s 
cheap. Say, where you people from?” 

Tito stopped and looked at the man 
for a long time before he answered. He 
studied the man’s face carefully again 
to read there a possibly sinister meaning 
in the question. People who asked such 
questions were usually not friends. He 
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finally shifted his eyes back toward 
Maria, then to the ground, then he 
moved deliberately toward the water 
hose. 

With 
~L.era. 

“Lot-a people coming through from 
Texas these days,” the man rattled on 
while the gasoline trickled down into 
the tank. “They all think there’s good 
jobs up in Michigan and Minnesota. 
Hope they find ’em. Me, I like to stay 
right here—just sell "em gas an’ oil—give 
‘em all the water they want. "Taint none 
of my business what they're doin’.” 

Tito was relieved by this last out- 
burst. 

There were 100,000 others, of whom 
Tito knew very little, coming out of 
Texas in cars and trucks. The trek began 
in April and did not end until October. 
They traveled hundreds and thousands 
of miles to find work in the fields—any- 
where, but especially in the fields. In 
the fields it was muscle and brawn and 
stamina that counted. 


studied carelessness he said, 


Those who could read and write were 
certainly to be envied. They could ap- 
preciate a contract; they could buy a 
newspaper and discover what was taking 
place in the countryside; they could be 


Children of the workers get little school- 
ing and work in the fields at an early age 





hired to supervise those who have only 
muscle and brawn and stamina to sell. 
This,, too, Tito did not know—they 
could also cheat with numbers. But a 
man has to work and earn for his 
family, and if Pepe Hernandez could 
buy a “new” car there must be money 
in the North in the fields. No one can 
live on twenty cents an hour. 


The car smoked oil down the road. 
The baby took sick and Maria said they 
should stop and rest for a while. By a 
culvert over a little stream they got 
down and stretched on the cool thick 
grass growing in the shade. Inez and 
Tomas and Arturo were kicking splashes 
at each other wading in the creek. Did 
it matter that their clothes got wet? 
They would soon be dry in the hot sun. 
And the water was a great, cool blessing 
for the crusted, unshod feet of dispos- 
sessed youngsters. Here was an ecstasy 
of joy, a moment of tickling delight, in 
a day of stuffy misery on wheels at forty 
miles an hour. 


CAR zoomed overhead, then sud- 

denly seemed to slow down. Tito 
stood up to listen. Yes, it had slowed 
down; it had stopped. He ran to the top 
of the embankment. 

“Maria! Los policias!” 

It was ordinary routine for the high- 
way patrol. The car off to the side of 
the road appeared to be abandoned. 
They were only checking—their regular 
chore. They turned and came back and 


stopped alongside. 
13 








This yours?’ 
Si, senior, it is mi carro.” Tito was 
floundering in his English. He wanted 
to say the right things. All the wrong 
words came out first. 
“You own this car? ... Where you 
going? . . . You an American citizen? 
Where’s your home?” 
lito managed to make his answers 
understood. Maria rummaged through 
all the belongings in her purse to find 
the certificate of registration for the 
sutomobile, identification, citizenship 
papers, her own baptismal record. 
‘All right. But you better make sure 
you hang onto those papers!” 
He could pass—Gracias a Dios. 
“The papers! Maria, you must not 
lose the papers!” 


AY, ICHIGAN in April can be cold, It 
4 is good to have a house around 
you and a fire. It is about the same in 
Ohie, and in Minnesota and North 
Dakota, even in Indiana and Illinois. 
Chere were many like Gonzales going 
into Nebraska and Colorado, into Mon- 
na, and Idaho, and Washington. 
Where you from?” 
Texas.” 
lito went to the camp in the fields 
Michigan where Pepe Hernandez 
he worked last year. How old the 
ties looked! The air seemed dirty with 
moke all the time. The bricks on the 
uildings were coated with black soot, 
10t white and clean and fresh like the 
ies, downtown, in Texas. Yes, it was 
fferent in the colonia, in “Mexican 
wn”; there the “houses” never knew 
paint and there was no green grass to 
lecorate the yard. There were only mud 
ets without sewers; there were out- 
uses and no plumbing in the colonia. 
But downtown. . 
he “camp” was not precisely a camp. 
was located in a grove of trees just 
one of the side roads that split two 
ion fields. There stood here what ap- 
red to be the remainder of someone’s 
in-to. Not far off stood another; then 
ther. The little shacks must have 
en hauled to this spot on a truck. 
Someone had set them down haphaz- 
ily here on four or six cement blocks, 
re on tree stumps. The door was 
t a door, and the windows were not 
vindows. The frames were gone; tenants 
the past had taken their toll of prop- 
y damage. 
\ few tents pointed their poles into 
branches; they bulged from the over- 
of the cramped huts. Wires were 
strung from tree to tree; wash was hang- 
on the line. There seemed to be 
nty, perhaps eighty, people sitting, 
rking, younger ones playing in the 
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Workers form a queue in front of pay station. After bills from 
the company store are deducted, little is left for the future 


area. The women were scrubbing clothes 
at the door of every hut and tent in a 
basin. One had the good fortune to 
bring along a washtub; she was the envy 
of them all. 

Tito was looking over the scene from 
where he stopped on the dirt road. 

“Maria, this looks like the place Pepe 
talked about.” 

Tito went over to where several men 
were leaning against a tree. They paid 
him little attention, as if they meant 
to say, “This looks like another one.” 
A handful of the children stopped their 
games to look on at the newcomer. 

Tito came closer and stopped to gaze 
about before he spoke. His eyes now 
took in the rear of the camp cluttered 
with brush and undergrowth, tin cans 
and bottles. There was a narrow path 
that led away into a ravine. A dog plied 
his scavenging for scant food in the com- 
post heap. Off to his left from the far 
end of the row of huts came a teen-age 
lad carrying a bucketful of water. Tito 
looked farther and saw the pump poised 
on the end of a well-pipe that grew 
three feet out of the ground. It was 
out in the open field a half block away. 
It was the only water supply he could 
see. 

“Buenas tardes, senores.” 

“Buenas tardes . . . Que tal?’ The 
men made answer to his greeting in dif- 
ferent forms of their musical tongue. 

“This is the place you come for the 
work, no?” Gonzales questioned. He fol- 
lowed through with the explanation that 
he had just arrived from Texas—from 
Crystal City in the state of Texas. He 
was looking for work in the betabeles— 
the beets where his friend and neigh- 
bor, Pepe Hernandez, worked last year. 

“Yes, Pepe Hernandez is here last year, 


but this year he tell me he will go to 
Saginaw right away. He will not work 
in the onions. He say the pay this year— 
she is too cheap.” One of the loitering 
men evidently had seen and talked to 
Pepe Hernandez lately. 

“There is no work here for two week. 
It is rain all the days.” 

“You have the contract?” asked an- 
other. “How much it say he pay?” 

This was something new to Tito. A 
contract? What kind of contract? 

He learned from the men how the 
recruiters from the sugar beet companies 
contracted the laborers in Texas and 
signed them for work in different areas 
in Michigan. In the onion fields the 
small farmers counted on the surplus 
workers—the free-lancers, the volunteers. 
If the unsolicited labor supply was large, 
the wages were trimmed accordingly; if 
small, higher wages were maintained to 
keep the wandering workers in the area 
long enough to finish the necessary work. 

“Last year, he is pay sixty-five cents 
the hour. This year—quien sabe—maybe 
he is pay only fifty cents. Next year, I 
theenk I.do not come here. I go to the 
cherries and pickles, and then I go 
maybe to the cotton soon. I not stay in 
the onions.” The man who was talking 
allowed the twig in his hand to drag 
sadly over the drying ground while he 
swayed his brownish arm listlessly. 


ITO was learning; he was learning 

quickly. It was not as bright as Pepe 
Hernandez painted the scene. These 
men had been sitting by for two weeks 
without work, ~waiting for the onion 
fields to dry—waiting so that they could 
be sent into those fields on their knees 
from dawn till after sunset at—quien 
sabe?—perhaps only fifty cents an hour. 
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“How much you pay for the houses?” 
asked Tito. 

“No, sefior, we do not pay for the 
houses. But she is all full up. Many fam- 
ily is come and go. There is too many 
now for the work.” 

“Maria, these men are not work for 
these two week. They theenk, maybe, 
he is pay fifty cents the hour. It is the 
onions.” 

Maria was quiet on her side of the 
car with the baby in her lap. She had 
read Tito’s face even before he spoke. 
She grasped the hopelessness written 
there. It was nothing new. Many a day 
in Crystal City Tito’s face was the same; 
many a day on the road following the 
cotton harvest from Rosenberg to Lub- 
bock to Roswell, even once into Ari- 
zona, back to Crystal City, down into 
the Rio Grande Valley, back to Crystal 
City again, Tito’s face was the same. 


ecg were bright days when you 
came upon the cotton just in time, 
when they needed hundreds and thou- 
sands of hands at three dollars a hun- 
dred pounds to fill the long bags and 
dump them into the waiting trucks to 
be hauled off to the gins. Then, when 
even Arturo and Inez, yes, with his scant 
five years, even Tomas could help to fill 
the bags from the cotton stalks, plucking 
the soft fluffs from their hull nests, 
toughening their tender hands to the 
tasks of men three times their years, and 
darkening their faces still more every 
‘day under the relentless sun—those were 
the bright days. 

“Agua! Water! Tomas, run now and 
get the water jug for your papa.” 

In the heavy cotton harvest at three 
dollars a hundred pounds, Tito and 
Maria and the children could earn 
enough for food; they had more—there 
was extra money for a movie on a Sun- 
day afternoon. There was enough for 
gasoline and oil to the next cotton do- 
main one hundred miles down the high- 
way. But last year the growers tried and 
they succeeded in many places; they 
offered only two dollars and fifty cents 
for picking a hundred pounds. In one 
place there were so many wetbacks the 
price was down to two dollars. For two 
dollars a hundred pounds of, cotton, 
Tito and Maria and the family did not 
eat fruit and ice cream and meat—but 
beans and tortillas for breakfast and for 
lunch and for supper. 

You can live, you can stay alive, on 
tortillas and beans, but you have little 
energy for work. How do you rest and 
rejuvenate your tired body sleeping un- 
der a tree? The night is hot. The dust 
from the trucks in the fields all the day 
long still hangs in the moonlit air. What 
a glorious blessing and a miracle it is 
when the field leads off to a little stream! 
You can go down there after nine 
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o'clock when the work today is done 
and roll and splash in that delicious 
water; you can get the dust out of your 
hair and the sand off your back and 
the sweat, the streaming, grimy sweat, 
off your face, your arms, your legs. 


One of the men to whom Tito had 
been talking came over to the car. He 
looked at the children, at Maria and 
the baby; he bade them good afternoon. 

“Senor, this place—there is not much 
work. In the corners, only a little ways, 
is the centro. There is farmer there every 
day to look for us to work, when there 
is field to work. You go there. Maybe 
you find the work. I find him there.” 

At the center Tito found a row of 
blockhouses with a dozen one-room 
apartments. There was a water spigot 
outside every door. There were three 
and four families in every room. Last 
year the Farmers’ Association had fur- 
nished lights and kerosene stoves. Many 
of the stoves were damaged with use; 
many a bulb was now only broken glass. 

A car swung skidding through the 
trough of the ditch entering into the 
lane of the teeming apartment building. 
The driver wore a Roman collar and 
drove well into the milling mass of men, 
children, and dogs. 

Six feet of shoulders and stringy blond 





> An argument is where two people 
are trying to get the last word first. 
—QUOTE 





hair borne easily by his two hundred 
well-distributed pounds qualified Father 
Charles Majovnik for the steel mills in 
Pittsburgh during his seminary days. 

Neither Tito nor any of the others 
would attempt his last name. He was 
Padre Carlos to all his brown-eyed chil- 
dren. Did he not build them a church? 
Better—did they not build him a church 
only a mile from here last year? Some 
of them lived in the vicinity all winter, 
favorites of the farmers; they had their 
own houses—converted chicken coops— 
without rent on the farmers’ land. 

There were children on every finger 
and leg the moment he stepped out of 
the car. He was their padre. Did he not 
help them to celebrate the great feast 
of Guadalupe last December twelfth in 
the new church? Did he not get the 
Bishop to come to the new church and 
confirm them? Did he not try to find 
jobs for them? And last year, when Cata- 
lina Garcia’s baby was coming and she 
was very sick, did he not put her in his 
own car and drive “like sixty” to the 
hospital? 

He even tried hard to say the prayers 
after Mass with them in his “Balkan 
Spanish”; that is what he called it. But 
Catalina Garcia and all her friends 
never heard his mispronunciations, his 


bad accent, his unintelligible words out 
of the Velasquez Spanish-English Dic- 
tionary. They heard only his heart. 

Did he not write a letter to the priest 
in Texas for Lupe Zapata when she lost 
her baptismal certificate? Did he not find 
Father Garcia and bring him “from very 
far away” to give a mission? The people 
came from seventy-five miles around to 
hear Father Garcia give the mission. 
Then it was like heaven in the church 
to say the Rosary out loud and sing the 
hymns to the Dark Virgin. 

“Oh, Mary, my Mother, 

Oh, Comforter of mortal men; 

Protect me, and guide me 

To my Heavenly Father’s home.” 

Two farmers came with a truck the 
next day to haul thirty men forty miles 
for work cleaning out a new field. At 
seven o'clock that evening Tito received 
three dollars for the day’s work. The 
truck churned up a mud hole in the 
field as it roared under the load of hu- 
manity. It was nine o'clock when the 
men jumped stiffly down before the row 
of blockhouses. The night cold had al- 
ready set in. Maria tucked the baby and 
two of the children to bed in the car. 

“You and Maria can sleep on the floor 
in our house,” José Alvarez offered. 
“Maybe the kids can go with Beto Rod- 
riguez . . . Beto, hombre! Here are 
Tito’s Arturo and Tomas...” 

The children were scattered to the 
various apartments wherever floor space 
allowed. There is always room for one 
more; little fellows of seven and nine 
years can curl up into an amazingly 
small cocoon. 

The baby cried weakly that night at 
eleven o'clock; by twelve he was very 
sick. His little eyes looked cold and 
white, and his little arms did not care 
to move. All the ladies of the twelve 
apartments offered their consoling words 
and medical skill. By morning he was fast 
losing his tiny hold on the sorry world 
of the cold camp life of Michigan that 
is frigid and biting at five, at six, and at 
seven o'clock in April. : 

“Where does the Father live?” Tito 
asked. 

“It is twenty miles, sefior.” 


F etomgandcbys was already baptized. But 
the Father would find the doctor. 
The old Ford sputtered and died, 
sputtered and died again in the raw air 
that frosted Tito’s breath. Rodriguez 
came to take Tito’s place at the con- 
trols. Not even his delicate mechanical 
touch could bring the cold mechanical 
mule to noisy life this needy day. 

“You take my truck,” said Rodriguez 
generously. 

Before Tito and Maria reached Fa- 
ther’s house, little Angelito was a saint 
with God in Heaven. 

(To be concluded next month) 





e Over two hundred priests owe a per- 
ynal debt of gratitude to Professor 
-atrick F. Flood, featured on this 
age. Mr. Flood, a native of County 

yngford, Ireland, and for years a 
esident of New York, has taught Latin 
) the Catholic and public high schools 
‘f New York for over twenty-five years. 
\s a young teacher he was impressed 
serious young men who wanted to be 
priests but had insufficient Latin. 

He sacrificed his evenings to teach 
hem, and does so to this day. He, 
gether with Father Corbett, 

founded the St. Patrick’s Clerical 
lub for belated vocations which has 

served as an inspiration for founding 

similar clubs in other cities. He 

is the author of a pamphlet, Foster- 
¢ Vocations—A Short Cut to Heaven. 

He is also the founder of the Irish 
Dramatic Society in New York and 
regular contributor to the Irish 
ho and The Advocate. The father of 
hirteen children, as can be seen below, 
has one son a Jesuit and two daugh- 
rs Sisters of Charity. 


If there is a short cut to heaven, 
hen this Catholic gentleman deserves 
» walk that path, for through his zeal 
sacrifice the Church has been 
lessed with at least two hundred 
re priests at the Altar. 





e “The homestead or my farm consists of a hundred 
and sixty acres, of which some one hundred and 
thirty are under cultivation. I believe the Lord knew 
that this was a family-type farm, and so He blessed 
us with a family of fifteen children.” These words 
were spoken at a Catholic Rural Life Conference by 
Martin Salm of Chilton, Wisconsin, who is pictured 
below with his wife and children. 

Mr. Salm refers to his family as “our family co- 
operative.” “We work together, we pray together, we 
share each other’s pain and sorrow; we play together 
and we make each other happy, and all this makes 
for security and contentment, the greatest blessings 
a family can have on earth.” 

To make the farm life attractive and as pleasant 
as possible, Mr. Salm has the latest equipment in the 
home and in the fields. Everyone has his and her 
chores, and there is a true Christian spirit of co- 
operation in the family. The girls help mother in 
the home and besides the regular household duties 
can over twelve hundred quarts of food a year. They 
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prepare over a ton of meat. The boys are out early 
in the morning to milk the cows and to till the soil. 
Edgar, ten, and Larry, nine, are proud that they can 
drive the light tractors. 

By seven in the evening all the work is finished, 
and boys and girls join in a.softball game in the 
summer or ice skating in the winter. The family and 
friends often motor to nearby Lake Winnebago for 
a picnic. 

The family prays before a shrine in the home each 
evening, and this comparatively young family has 
already been blessed by one religious vocation. The 
second oldest daughter is a nun and teaches music 
in Barrington, Illinois. 

The beauty and simplicity of farm life as lived by 
this Catholic family should prove an inspiration to 
all. There is no boredom, no delinquency at Chilton. 
Each child learns responsibility at an early age and 
works with the others in a true Christian spirit of 
co-operation. A happy family and a great nation are 
built and thrive on this co-operative spirit. 





The winter snows and the 
winds had not been kind 
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we OW much that?” 
Twenty-eight cents.” 

Annie delved again into the deep 
pocket of her faded blue cotton dress 
and produced a small handful, a very 
small handful, of coins. With much lip 
movement, she counted out the required 
amount and pushed the money across 
the pine counter. Old Bill Handley, 
ancient and sun-dried proprietor of 
Handley’s General Store and Post-office, 
sighed, gathered up the coins, and drop- 
ped them into the cash drawer under 
the counter. 

The tourist woman, from her place 
beside a small table in the shaded and 
comparatively cool rear of the store, 
that smelled of shoes and coal oil and 
tobacco, watched the trading with in- 
tense interest. Annie was a type, she 
decided, a picturesque example of her 
Shuswap Indian tribe—even in her faded 
dress and the yellow road dust on her 
hair. She would make an unusually good 
subject for a sketch, the tourist woman 
thought, and she felt mildly resentful 
of the haste of her husband who wanted 
to get in a couple of days fishing at the 
nearby Big Horn Fishing Camp. He 
had cut the time for their trip too short. 

Annie had been almost monopolizing 
the storekeeper’s attention ever since she 
and her husband had driven up to the 
store ten minutes before. The day was 
hot—one of those breathless, cloudless 
summer days when the valley of the 
Thompson River, British Columbia, the 
long section of it that wound through 
the dry-belt region, lay prostrate under 
the rays of a merciless sun. 

Beads of moisture glistened on the 
storekeeper’s face. On the little table, 
Opposite a vacant chair, was a half-emp- 
tied giass of cold cider. Condensed mois- 
ture had fogged its exterior and had 
formed a ring of damp on the table. 
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Annie’s choice seemed as cheap and frivolous 


as human vanity—but it brought the warmth of love 


and remembrance to a dismal, lonely world 


“Annie,” the storekeeper snapped, 
“why don’t you quit this heeing and 
hawing—this fiddling about? Why don’t 
you say what you want and have done 
with it? Shop for stuff the way a white 
woman shops—get it all together in one 
heap, then I'll wrap it up, you pay your 
money, then it’s finished, ended, done, 
nappoo! Savvy?” 

For a moment Annie said nothing. A 
smile creased her broad, coppery face. 
She made a sweeping motion with one 
arm. “All big pile on counter?” she 
said. 

“Sure, that’s it. One big pile. You 
decide what you want all one time, see? 
No more fuss. We save time, save 
trouble, save sweat and all this misery. 
You do it that way, huh? Good. Good!” 

Old Bill Handley flashed a glance of 
hope at his two tourist customers at 
the little table. 

“No,” Annie said. “No good stuff in 
big heap. Means lotsa trouble. Maybe 
lose stuff. Maybe people come in steal 
stuff. Maybe I forget stuff. Maybe you 
forget.” 

The hope drained from Old Bill's 
eyes. “It’s the only sensible way, Annie,” 
he wailed. 

“No,” Annie said again. “Want stuff 
I buy on counter, all wrapped up, I 
watch it. Then nobody steal Annie’s 
stuff.” 

Old Bill sighed. Annie returned to 
her deep study of Old Bill’s goods. 

She seemed to be having a hard time 
keeping her attention on the grocery 
side of the store. Her eyes kept wander- 
ing across to the shelves where bright 


print dresses and ribbons and scarves 
were displayed. Her old blue dress had 
seen much wear, and the dry-belt sun 
had pilfered its original colors until now 
it was as drab as the dust of the road 
or the gray rocks of the scorched side- 
hills. The tourist woman knew some- 
thing of the Indian heart—she knew 
about an Indian’s passionate love of 
color—yet there was no brightness, no 
color today about Annie. 

The Indian woman brought her at- 
tention back to the grocery section with 
a visible effort. Her dark eyes roved 
restlessly over’ the glinting boxes that 
held cigarettes and cut plug and black 
twist. Higher up the wall were dusty 
lamp chimneys, bright tin and _blue- 
enameled kettles and dippers and cook- 
ing pots. Annie’s eyes stopped their 
movement. She pointed. 

“How. much that?” 

Old Bill reached up for a small tin 
stewing kettle. “Fifty cents,” he said. 

Anne muttered something, nodded her 
head. Again she scraped her hand along 
the bottom of her pocket and tumbled 
out the coins. The storekeeper made a 
quick appraisal. “Fifty-three cents left,” 
he said. Annie bought the kettle and the 
storekeeper wrapped it up and handed 
it to her. She had three cents left on 
the counter. 

The old man turned eagerly toward 
his tourist patrons and his half-filled 
glass of cider. He was halfway along the 
counter when Annie stopped him. 

“How much that?” came the query. 

Old Bill halted, went back. “What 
you want, Annie?” he asked hoarsely. 
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JERRY B. EBERTS, a former newspaper- 
man, traded the autocracy of deadlines for 
the liberty of a wilderness stump-ranch in 
the British Columbia interior. 





The Indian woman was pointing to a 


shelf upon which was an array of candy . 


in tall, glass jars, With a jerky move- 
ment, Old Bill lifted down a container 
filled with red and green and orange 
gumdrops. Annie slid the three cents 
across the counter. “Want red ones,” 
she said. 

The storekeeper picked out eight of 
the crimson candies, dumped them into 
a paper bag, and dropped them on the 
counter, At Jast Annie was broke. He 
sighed gustily and the look of care slip- 
ped from his leathery face. The tourist 
woman sighed too, involuntarily. Her 
husband sipped his cool cider, a tolerant, 
amused expression in his eyes. It was 
comfortable here at the little table, and 
the storekeeper’s cider was good. 


HE Indian woman was gathering up 

her bundles when the tourist 
woman left her chair and walked toward 
her. “Annie,” the tourist woman said. 
“I’ve been watching. Please forgive me. 
I'd like to be a friend.” She hesitated for 
an instant as the Indian woman turned 
her stony glance upon her. She felt quick 
panic, but she smothered it back and 
went on, her voice low, musical. “A 
friend is one who should be remem- 
bered. Would you accept a gift, a very 
small gift, from me, to—to remember 
me by?” 

She saw the frostiness drain slowly 
from Annie’s eyes. The stern line of 
the Indian lips softened, the tight mask 
of sullen indifference and hostility that 
\nnie wore as a defense against the 
curiosity, the jibes, and the derision 
of holiday-making strangers, slipped 
from her face. The dark eyes smiled 
slowly, then frankly. Annie nodded, as 
though to herself. “You good woman,” 
she said. 

The tourist woman turned eagerly 
toward the display of scarves and chose 
one of the brightest. She paid the sixty 
cents Old Bill asked, then presented 
the gift to Annie. Annie’s- face was 
flushed, and her eyes were bright. They 
gleamed when she looked at the red 
scarf. She draped it over her hair, took 
it off, frowned when a cloud of road 
dust came with it. She handed it to the 
storekeeper with a request that he wrap 
it up. 

\nnie smiled at the woman, at Old 
Bill, then again at the giver of gifts. 
“You good woman,” she said again. “It 
is lovely, beautiful scarf. I will wear it 
long time, and I will always remember 
you.” 

Annie gathered up her bundles in 
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her strong, coppery arms and made for 
the door. She gave Old Bill a quick, 
friendly smile, as though, the tourist 
woman thought, she recognized the old 
man’s forbearance and his long patience 
with her and her ways. 

The tourist man had left his chair and 
was inspecting some cards of alluring 
trout flies, cunningly arranged at the 
rear end of the counter. Old Bill hurried 
back to him and commenced his sales 
talk. 

Annie got almost to the door. Then 
she stopped. There was a small glass 
showrase there, and jammed between 
two cigar boxes was a bundle of red 
plastic roses. For an instant Annie stood 
motionless. The tourist woman heard 
hoarse breathing. Each rose was nearly 
two inches across its top. The petals 
were formed of thin glistening ribbons 
of celluloid. Each rose was on a long 
green stem. 

“How much that?” 

Old Bill frowned, offered a muttered 
apology .to the tourist man. He walked 
along the counter to the rear of the 
showcase into which Annie was so raptly 
peering. 

“Ten cents each one,” he said. “Sixty 
cents for the six there.” He lifted the 
roses out and put them on the counter. 
He glanced at Annie’s eager face, sus- 
picion in his eyes. 

“I'll take,” Annie said. But there were 
no coins tinkling on the counter top. 

Old Bill scowled. “Annie, you got 
any money?” 

Annie raised her eyes from the roses 








Salesmanship 


> “I thought you promised you'd 
go easy on the budget,” a long- 
suffering husband complained. 
“Why did you have to buy that 
expensive gown?” 

“The devil tempted me,” was 
the wife’s prompt excuse. 

“Well, why didn’t you say, ‘Get 
thee behind me, Satan’?” her 
spouse demanded angrily. 

“TI did,” the Mrs. replied sweetly, 
“but then he whispered over my 
shoulder, ‘My dear, it fits beauti- 
fully in the back.’” 

—Muriel Schmidt 











with an obvious effort to Old Bill's 
wrinkled face. She shook her head. One 
of her brown hands was on the counter, 
The thumb was hooked over the edge 
as though to prevent it from clutching 
at the brilliant red flowers. 

“Money all gone today,” she said, 
“Next week I get more. I work. Maybe, 
Old Bill, you let me have roses now?” 


HE smiled at the old man, her 

eyes bright with eagerness, hope. But 
the smile faded as she studied Old Bill's 
stern eyes, the grim set of his face. The 
tourist woman saw the light go out of 
her eyes. 

Again she turned toward the door. 
Slowly she passed through. The cowbell 
above it jangled. Old Bill sighed and 
returned the roses to the showcase. He 
turned back toward his customers. 

There was a critical, scornful expres- 
sion on the tourist man’s face. “Now 
that,” he said, “that is what I call pure 
vanity—sheer and unadorned. Willing to 
go into debt, anxious even, for the sake 
of a mere splash of color.” 

He laughed. The tourist woman was 
silent. There was a puzzled expression 
in Old Bill’s eyes. “Don’t know what 
Annie’s got to be vain about,” he said. 
‘Must be something brand new.” He 
shrugged. 

The cowbell jangled again. Annie 
came back through the doorway, walked 
up to the counter and put down her 
bundles. She shot a quick glance at the 
tourist woman. Her face was flushed. 
Perspiration beaded her forehead and 
her cheeks, and it was not from the heat 
for it had not been there before. Her 
words were low, rapid. 

“Old Bill,” she said. “You look. You 
take back pretty scarf. Sixty cents it cost. 
You give me roses instead.” Her eyes 
were not bright now. They were anxious 
eyes. “You do it, huh, Old Bill?” 

The storekeeper hesitated, shot a quick 
questioning glance at the tourist woman, 
shrugged. “Sure, Annie,” he said. “It’s 
O.K. with me, but the scarf was a don't 
forget present, you know, and it’s an 
uncommon pretty scarf.” 

“No want,” Annie’s voice was ho: se. 
It held a grating, savage quality. Jld 
Bill glanced at her sharply. Annie :..ook 
her head vigorously. ‘““No want,” sne re- 
peated. “Maybe soon I buy another scarf. 
Maybe soon I buy new dress. Next week 
I go to Barret, work very hard, get lotsa 
money.” She drew in a long breath. 
“Now, want roses more better.” 


Old Bill made the trade, wrapped up - 


the roses. Annie clutched her parcels and 
hurried toward the door. With her hand 
on the latch handle she hesitated, turned 
half-about. Her eyes sought those of the 
tourist woman. The tourist woman saw 
awkward shame in them, apology. 
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Annie’s eyes stopped their movement. She pointed, “How much that?” 


“I won't forget you,” Annie said 
huskily. “You good woman.” She pulled 
open the door and headed up the road. 

The easy tolerance had left the eyes 
of the tourist man. He laughed 
mirthlessly. 

Old Bill was a bit red in the face. He 
mopped his forehead with a crumpled 
bandanna. “Maybe,” he said, “I should 
have trusted Annie for those roses. But 
she knows the rules—no credit. A man’s 
got to be hard-boiled in his dealings 
with the reservation people hereabouts. 
Once you get soft, they'll run a man rag- 
ged.” He shook his head. 

The tourist man put two dollars on 
the counter to pay for eight gaudy trout 
flies. “Sure, sure,’ he consoled. “We 
understand. It wasn’t your doing. But 
if it had been me, now, I would have 
been tougher than you were. I wouldn't 
have made the switch. Would 
Charlotte?” 


you, 


HE woman did not answer imme- 

diately. There was a mistiness in 
her eyes that hid somewhat their friend- 
liness, She felt perplexed, a little hurt, 
but she was not critical, or scornful, 
or angry. 

“If Annie wanted the roses more than 
she did the scarf, it’s all right with me,” 
she said. “It’s better, really, because my 
gift now is what she really wants.” 

The tourist man said, “There was 
shallow vanity in it all. The scarf was 
a bit of vanity, but the roses, those six 
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phoney roses, were just vanity multi- 
plied—multiplied by six.” 

After that Old Bill set up a free round 
of cider, The tourist man bought some 
cigars, and the tourist woman bought a 
floppy straw hat to ward off sunburn 
when she went fishing off the Big Horn 
Camp. In exchange for such good busi- 
ness, Old Bill, swearing them to secrecy, 
told them about an extra-special trout 
pool in a small tributary of the Thomp- 
son, nearly opposite the fishing camp, 
where fat rainbows were waiting and 
eager to take the fly. 

Old Bill directed them to the camp 
at the end of a short side road that left 
the highway two miles above his store. 
The cowbell jangled, the engine of the 
tourists’ car roared. There was 
waving, and they were gone. ... 

That evening they did a bit of trolling 
in the Thompson opposite the fishing 
camp and landed two one-pounders. 
That was just a small sample, they told 
themselves, of the fishing that was to be 
theirs the next day in Old Bill’s private 
pool. Almost directly opposite the camp, 
they saw the big cottonwood tree with 
the dead top Old Bill had mentioned, a 
signpost on the trail to the secret pool. 

They had an early breakfast, then with 
crecls and cased fly rods, they went down 
to the beach, secured a boat, and in less 
than half an hour were across the river 
and walking up the narrow path leading 
inland. The trail was steep in places, but 
at last they topped the last slope and 
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came out on a flat bench wooded with 
rustling poplars and young pines. The 
sun was bright here. They heard the 
music of rushing waters and knew that 
the trout stream and secret pool were 
not far ahead. 

The trail twisted among the trees, 
then came to a sagging picket fence that 
enclosed a plot of ground perhaps thirty 
feet square. Small chips and flakes of 
white paint still clung to some of the 
pickets, but most of them were bleached 
out to a uniform gray, like old bones. 

“It’s a litthe graveyard—an Indian 
graveyard,” the tourist woman said. “It’s 
like those we saw back there near the 
canyon of the Fraser on our way up from 
the’ Coast, remember?” 

They halted. The woman opened the 
gate that sagged on rusty hinges—hinges 
that screamed a shrill protest at this dis- 
turbance. At one side of the rectangle, 
opposite the gate, was a high timber 
cross. It stood slanting in the ground, 
and one of its arms hung far askew. The 
fence bulged in and bulged out. The 
winter snows and the winds had not 
been kind. 

There were several mounds among 
the bunch-grass tufts that surfaced the 
enclosure, and the sunlight, spattering 
through the trees, glinted on glass jars 
and bowls and bottles that had once 
held flowers. In one corner was a new 
mound. It was not exactly new, the tour- 
ist woman thought, for the yellow-gray 
earth had been smoothed over by the 
heavy rains, then baked and cracked by 
the fierce heat of the dry-belt sun. But 
there was no grass growing on it. It was 
a child’s grave, for the mound was not 
very long. 


UT all these things the woman 
saw without conscious effort—almost 

automatically. Her eyes were riveted on 
one spot—on one glow of color. She 
reached out her hand and her fingers 
touched the sleeve of her husband's 
jacket. 

“Look,” she said. “You see—the roses?’ 

In a shiny new pickle jar held firmly 
upright on the mound by a number of 
small stones were Annie’s six celluloid 
roses. The stocks of the other flowers, 
withered and brown, drooped from 
other jars that had been clustered be- 
yond the split-cedar head-board. The 
roses had the mound to themselves. 

Bravely they stood on their stiff wire 
stems, a splash of intense living color in 
a field of grays and browns and yellows. 
And the tourist woman knew they would 
so stand under the fiercest rays of the 
dry-belt sun and the wildest pelting of 
the autumn rains. And when the snows 
came later on, they would be in their 
place, a warm signal, a sign in a white, 
lonely world, of a gift, a sacrifice, and 
of remembrance. 
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The Alcazar, lordly and intact, 
before its baptism of glory 





Toledo’s ruined Alcazar and Madrid’s reconstructed University City are 


to be national monuments to Spain’s victorious fight against Communism 


HERE are two great spectacular 

ruins in Spain wrought by the hand 
man in wanton fury. Both are tragic 
ninders of Spain's bloody civil war of 
ent and enduring memory. 

Che ruins of the Alcazar in Toledo 
ll be left as they are today, a monu- 
nt in rubble to the men, women, and 
ildren who defended and held the 
xteenth-century citadel against a 
enty-two-day siege by the Reds. In 
idrid, however, the ruins of Univer- 
y City will be entirely rebuilt. 

In this dramatic way the always dra- 
tic Spaniard will preserve the past and 
sure the future. Both Toledo and 
niversity City now acquire a new facet 
national character; and to the long 
storic record of each is added a new 
odern chapter. 


do 
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by IRENE CORBALLY KUHN 


Toledo is where the war began on a 
July day in 1936; Madrid is where it 
ended. 

We were subtly aware of Toledo's 
pervasive charm and magic long before 
we came to it on a day in late winter 
after a forty-two-mile drive from Madrid. 

We drove across the ancient Alcan- 
tara Bridge, whose foundations are 
Roman, through unbelievably narrow, 
winding streets to the Plaza de~Zoco- 
dover, the center of the life of the town. 
Then we began to climb the Cuesta del 
Emperador Carlos V to the highest part 
of the high, rocky peninsula on which 
the city is situated. And there, confront- 
ing us like doom, was the Alcazar, the 


spectacular symbol of Spanish resist- 
ance to the paganism of foreign Com- 
munism that invaded the country to 
exploit the blind and bitter passion of 
the Civil War. 

Once the Alcazar was a palace, rising 
on the site of a Roman fortress and oc- 
cupied by Carlos V. In the summer of 
1936, however, it was a military school 
and garrison. That was the year that 
saw fresh post-election disorders, adding 
to the troubled conditions that had ex- 
isted on and off since 1932 and 1934. In 
1932, it will be recalled, a general 
staged a pronunciamento in Seville and 
was defeated. In the fall of 1934 the 
trade unionists of Asturias revolted 
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against including right-wing ministers in 
a cabinet of the Center parties. At the 
same time Catalonia seceded, a min- 
jature civil war broke out and was sup- 
ressed. 

In July, 1936, some high-ranking Army 
oficers rebelled; they had planned a 
change overnight. But this time their 
coup failed. The rebels met strong pop- 
ular opposition. The overnight victory 
they anticipated eluded them. They had 
to fight for almost three years. And in 
the civil war, in which brother was 
ranged against brother, the foreigners, 
Fascist and Communist alike, helped 
tear Spain apart. Germans and Italians 
were sent in to get their baptism of blood 
and be ready for the world war their dic- 
tators were then secretly planning. Soviet 
Russia sent out orders to the Communist 
International around the world to organ- 
ize battalions in all countries and bring 
them to Spain. 


HEN war came to Toledo 2,000 

persons—900 civilians and 1,100 
soldiers and civil guardians—barricaded 
themselves in the Alcazar with the 
weapons at hand—machine guns and 
rifles. One of the men who was inside 
the walls all through those terrible 
seventy-two days took us over the fortress 
now, step by step reliving the siege. The 
thirteen years that had passed were like 
yesterday to him. Every corner and 
chamber, every corridor of the Alcazar 
held a living memory for him, a memory 
that now, perhaps, was carved in an 
epitaph on a wall or—more gruesomely— 
splashed in a dark stain on the white 
plaster. 

“Some sniper’s brains,” he said, and 
his voice after the years yielded up no 
compassion for this enemy that, like so 
many others, had climbed and crawled 
the heights and even gained access to 
the first defenses of the fortress only to 
be killed before he could throw the 
grenade in his blouse. 

We climbed the stairs leading to the 
inner courtyard, crossed over, and picked 
our way across heaps of stone and mas- 
onry, past topless pillars and columns 
and a partially destroyed statue of Carlos 
V who had once lived here in regal 
splendor and summoned so many of 
Spain’s great artists to beautify it. The 
tall, old soldier who was our guide led 
us to a precarious perch where we could 
look down from the great height on 
which the Alcazar stands, down into the 
city and across to the distant hills and 
mountains. 

“There were eighteen big guns mount- 
ed over there.” He pointed to the second 
range of mountains. “And twelve big 
guns behind them,” he added, indicat- 
ing the farthest range, which he said was 
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twenty-five kilometers (seventeen miles) 
away. 

From those big guns had come the 
barrage that had made life inside the 
fortress a grim and desperate battle, far 
more desperate than any battle in the 
open between lines of opposing soldiery. 
Inside these walls there were women and 
children, and the infirm, the sick and the 
old. But there were also high courage 
and extraordinary ingenuity. 

In one of the largest, darkest chambers 
of the place, deep down, with im- 
mensely high walls, lighted only by small 


apertures high up, cloth-covered straw 
pallets lay on the floor. Once this had 
been a chapel. During the siege it had 
been the operating room and hospital. 
Three doctors, assisted by a few nuns, 
had done all the surgery on the wounded. 
They had no anesthetics and no proper 
surgical instruments. They had only a 
plain wooden table on which to place 
their patients and no lights to work by 
except what came from the few tiny 
windows and the rude candles they made 
from the animal grease rendered from 
the hundred and forty-two horses and 





The inner courtyard of the Alcazar, with statue of Carlos V, 
as it looked before the Reds began their seventy-two-day siege 








Sixty-eight days later, one of the defenders could have glanced up 
from his lunch of donkey meat and seen the courtyard like this 
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donkeys killed for food in those terrible 
two and a half months. Water was ra- 
tioned to a pint per day for wash- 
ing and drinking. 

In one of three large, bright rooms 
above, which have been turned into a 
kind of museum, was a Harley-Davidson 
motorcycle. During the siege some meal 
was obtained; and the motorcycle engine 
was used to grind it into flour for bread. 
In this room, too, was the field radio 
which brought in scraps of news picked 
up during the siege from a radio trans- 
mitter in Portugal; and the ancient 
mimeograph machine which a _ news- 
paperman operated by hand, making a 
newspaper for distribution inside the 
place. This newspaper, El Alcazar, born 
of necessity, lives today and is published 
and widely read in Spain. 


OT just a newspaper was born in- 

side the Alcazar during the siege. 
Our guide took us into a small, stone 
room. Scratched on the white plaster 
wall over the stone slab on which his 
mother lay to deliver him was the simple 
record of the historic birth of the child 
of the Alcazar and his name—Restituto 
\lcAzar—a name singularly appropriate, 
singularly prophetic and heroic for the 
youth who bears it proudly in Madrid 
where he now lives. 

In the other rooms in this section are 
the collected and meaningful souvenirs 
of the seventy-two days. On the wall of 
one room, hanging between a picture of 
the Virgin of the Alcazar and a group 
photograph of Generalissimo Franco, 
Generals Varela and Moscardo, taken 
the day the Alcazar and Toledo were 
dedicated as a national monument, is 
the tattered flag that flew over the fort- 
ress from July 18, 1936, to the end of 
September when Generalissimo Franco 
at the head of his forces defeated the 
Republicans and Reds and lifted the 
siege. In those seventy-two days, with 
only machine guns and rifles to defend 
themselves from the Red planes, the 
thirty big guns in the mountains, and 
the snipers, the eleven hundred soldiers 
and civil guardians lost only one hun- 
dred and four of their number; and 
not a single woman or child was killed. 

On a long table, under the picture of 
the Virgin, is a plaster model of the 
\lcazar done to scale, every detail per- 
fect and exact. But it is the Alcazar in, 
ruins. In the room at the opposite end, 
where one enters this section, is the same 
ize model of the Alcazar as it was be- 
fore the bombardment began. No more 
striking, telling proof of the fury of the 
attack, nor of the bravery and skill of 
the defenders, can be found anywhere 
in Spain. a 

But over and above all this-and other 
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evidence of heroic resistance and ded- 
ication is the record of the personal 
tragedy in the sublime sacrifice of Gen- 
eral Moscardo, the commander of the 
forces inside the Alcazar. Written in 
bronze on marble, the stark facts of 
the martyrdom of the General's son 
make a story destined to live forever in 
Spanish history, a story more imperish- 
able than the almost indestructible 
stone and metals on which it is recorded 
here in the room which was the Gen- 
eral’s office. 

The plaster walls opposite the long 
windows are raked and honey-combed 
with machine gun fire. There are bullets 
still imbedded in walls and furniture. 
Here is the General's desk, set just 
where it was when he was the Colonel 
responsible for the safety of the civil- 
ians within the fortress and for the 
recapture of the city of Toledo below. 
On a particularly bad day, when the 
siege had been in progress for some 
time, the telephone rang in Colonel 
Moscardo’s office. It was the Jefe de 
Milicia, the Red chief, in his head- 
quarters in the town. 

The conversation between the two 
men was brief and sharp, stripped of 
all Spanish courtesy and military form- 
ality. 
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It was the thought of the Red chief 
that no man would hesitate to save his 
son’s life if given the choice between 
that and surrendering his command. 

He identified himself. He assured 
himself of the identity of the Colonel. 

“I’m holding your son here as a host- 
age for the surrender of the Alcazar,” 
he said. 

“I believe you,” Colonel Moscardo 
replied. 

“‘Just to make sure you do believe me, 
I’m putting your son on the line to talk 
to you himself,” he said. 

This is the dialogue written in bronze 
on the marble plaque hung on the wall 
over Colonel Moscardo’s desk, the same 
desk at which he sat talking into the 
telephone to the enemy in the city be- 
below, and now, speaking to his_be- 
loved son. 

“Papa?” 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Papa, you heard what he said?”’ 

“Yes, my son, I heard.” Ep 

The bright metal words on the cold 
marble do not spread out and linger 
and pause, as the living words must 
have done while the soldier heard the 
echo of his son’s voice. 


“Yes, my son, I heard. . . Commend 
your soul to God; die like a brave man 
for Spain. 

“A long kiss, Papa.” 

“A long kiss and an embrace, my son,” 

Here the Jefe took over. Before he 
could say more than an introductory, 
defiant “Bueno?’, the Colonel spoke. 

“You are wasting your time to talk to 
me. So long as I draw breath the Alcazar 
will never be surrendered.” 

It was not. Franco and _ relieving 
troops came into Toledo soon after. The 
city and the Alcazar were delivered. 

On the wall of the soldier's office he 
is reunited symbolically with his son, 
On the left of the plaque is the General's 
portrait in oils; to the right is the young 
student, in blue trousers, white shirt 
open at the throat, his young face vivid 
with life that ended before it \ was 
scarce begun. 

The room is alive with an almost 
palpable exaltation that affects one pro- 
foundly. It is a kind of shrine as, indeed, 
is the Alcazar itself. One realizes here, 
as elsewhere in the country, that the 
Spaniards are, indeed, a people apart, 
that there is no convenient category into 
which they can be put and labeled for 
easy identification. They have a sense 
of the fitness of things, too, for a crypt- 
like room of noble proportions in the 
Alcazar has been prepared to receive and 
enshrine the body of General Moscardo 
after his death. In this room now lie 
buried all those who died in the siege. 
An exquisite statue of Mary of the 
Immaculate Conception, the Virgin of 
the Alcazar, suffused with soft light, 
watches over these tombs of glory set 
in the walls behind Spanish Marble, a 
cross cut into the stone over the name 
of each hero. And the proud record of 
the Alcazar, and of its brave dead, lives 
forever in the single glorious epitaph 
engraven in the stone: “Here lie those 
who gave their lives for their country— 
do not weep for them—envy them.” 

In Madrid, a short ride from the 
center of the city, is the other great 
spectacular ruin. But the reconstruction 
of the group of University buildings 
founded by the late King Alphonso 
XIII is proceeding so fast that soon the 
only reminders of the war will be the 
pillboxes and gun emplacements along 
the scarred road that is the main ap- 
proach to the city, and beyond it. 


ESTORATION and rebuilding of 

University City is in the hands of 

the same brilliant architect, Sefior don 

Modesto Lopez-Otero, who designed the 
original buildings. 

In the ancient University the student 
was trained for life. His soul and body 
were reckoned with and provided for 
according to the times. There have been 
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many deviations from this, but here now 
is a return to the conception of whole- 
ness. The plan of the new University 
City of Madrid is even broader than the 


ancient ideal, for in addition to the 
faculties and schools there are houses 
for professors and alumni, complemen- 
tary buildings, and sports grounds. 

The University City is on undulating 
ground, sloping gently down to the Man- 
zanares River. It is a series of independ- 
ent centers linked together to serve 
their joint purpose as a whole. There is 
the senior group, comprising the Rec- 
torate, or offices, the Assembly Hall, and 
the great University Library, together 
with Philosophy, Law, and _ Science. 
This is like the head of the University 
and forms the main background of the 
whole architectural scheme. 

The second center is the medical 
group, including the Clinical Hospital 
which serves the public outside the Uni- 
versity area. 

Next is the fine arts group, compris- 
ing the school of architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and engraving. The resi- 
dences and sports group, with accom- 
modations for twenty-five hundred 
students near the sports grounds, are 
nearing completion and make the fourth 
center. In addition, there are the Games 
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limestone chalk and twisted steel (right) 





Sedate corner of patio braced by immacu- 


late colonnade (left) ends up as a pile of 


House, the Spanish University Syndicate 
Clubhouse with inexpensive dining 
rooms, professors’ houses, communica- 
tions office, etc. And the whole is pre- 
sided over by the University Church 
dedicated to St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The remaining free space in the ample 
acreage provided will be planted with 
trees and shrubs. Before 1936 forty 
thousand trees had been planted in 
University City, but they disappeared 
in the shelling and bombing of the 
Civil War. 

For it was here that the Communist 
International Brigade fought to seize 
control not only of Madrid but of Spain. 
The German Communists were in the 
vanguard. This highly disciplined unit, 
the Ernst Thaelmann Battalion of the 
International Brigade, was the first con- 
tingent of the Communist International 
to enter Madrid in 1936. Thaelmann 
was secretary of the German Communist 
Party. The other battalions which the 
Communists had been organizing began 
to pour in. 

Virtually every head of Russia’s sat- 





IRENE CORBALLY KUHN, foreign corre- 
spondent, radio commentator, and author, 
has worked on newspapers all over the 
world and was a war correspondent in the 
China Theater in 1945. 





ellite states today, from recently recal- 


citrant Tito to Anna Pauker, and 
including the French Communist Thorez 
and the Italian Togliatti, served for 
some time in the International Brigade 
that made the University City of Madrid 
a last stand, a place where hand-to-hand 
fighting took place within some build- 
ings, so fanatic were these foreigners. 
so determinedly resistant the defending 
Spaniards. 

For nearly three years the Communists 
held off the Spaniards under Franco, 
devastating all the countryside mean- 
while, until, finally, seeing that defeat 
was inevitable, they quit on orders and 
scattered, returning to Russia or to their 
separate countries to continue the 
battle underground. 

Today the tragedy of Spain is memor- 
ialized in the ruins of the Alcazar 
which will not be rebuilt, in the recon- 
struction of the University City which 
promises to provide a brilliant new 
future for Spanish youth. There is a 
third reminder which everyone entering 
or leaving Madrid by air cannot fail to 
see—the great cross at the airport at 
Barajas, the cross erected to honor the 
memory of the nine hundred Spaniards 
who were executed there by the Reds. 

“Do not weep for them—envy them.” 
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Thomas Merton, 
Trappist, author 
of “Seven Storey 
Mountain” and 


other best sellers. 


I KNOW from my own experience 
that baptism was not the end of my 
conversion but only the beginning. I 
was baptized eleven years ago. I came 
to the font seeking what most. people 
seek—faith, truth, life, peace. I found 
all that the first day, and yet I have con- 
tinued to seek and have continued, also, 
to find. This seeking and finding goes 
on more and more. The pursuit be- 
comes more ardent and more calm. The 
experience of discovery is something 
deeper and more vital every day. 

The faith, the love of God, the light 
of God’s presence, the sense of rich and 
living spiritual union with my brothers 
in God, all this grows and broadens with 
the ordinary joys and sufferings of life. 
You do not always have the sense that 
you are getting somewhere, and yet, 
whether you feel it or not, this expan. 
sion and deepening is always going on. 
The life of a Christian who does what 
he can to develop his Christian life is 
every day more serene and more pro- 
found. I say, by way of parenthesis, the 
life of the Christian who does what he 
can. Many Christians inhibit the growth 
of the life within them by their morbid 
depression at not being able to do what 
they can’t. One of the great secrets of 
the Christian life is the kind of peaceful 
humility which trusts in God for results 
and does not get too disturbed by the 
constant failures of human weakness. 

The story of my conversion has been 
told elsewhere in considerable detail. 
There is no need to go into it all again 
here, except to say that I had tried most 
of the typical solutions that men apply 
to their problems before I became a 
Catholic. I found that all these other 
solutions were inadequate. I knew some- 
thing of the life of the artist and in- 
tellectual, because my father was an artist 
and I was brought up, for better or for 
worse, as an intellectual. 

I went through schools and colleges 
in America and France and England. 
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After a year at Cambridge I came back 
to Columbia and then went into teach- 
ing and writing. That was what I was 
up to when I finally found my way into 
the little church of Corpus Christi on 
12lst Street, just off Broadway, at the 
edge of the Columbia campus. 
Meanwhile I had tried to construct 
a philosophy of life on four different 
foundations. I had begun with plain, 
atheistic hedonism—which is a fancy title 
for a life of absolute selfishness. Believe 
in nothing, have a good time, and try 
to satisfy all your capacities for pleas- 
ure without hurting other people too 
much. It was what my generation be- 
lieved in, when it was entering into 
manhood after having considered the 
society of its elders during the 1920's. 
In order to give this vague and irra- 
tional code an intellectual structure, I 
rebuilt its foundations with the frag- 
ments I was able to gather from super- 
ficial reading of Freud and Jung. 


HE reason one had to lead this life 
devoted to self-satisfaction was that 
mental health depended on keeping 
one’s mind from becoming a tangle of 
repressions. This made me excessively 
introspective. In order to escape into 
the world outside myself, and also in 
order to take revenge for my own dis- 
gust with myself by venting it all on 
a “scapegoat,” I became a Communist 
sympathizer and unloaded all my sins on 
the back of the bourgeoisie. It made me 
feel good, but not for long. Campus 
Communism at Columbia was untidy 
and feeble, and I did not take well to 
the incantation of slogans as a substitute 
for thought. When it became clear that 
the unprincipled opportunism of the 
party line had no other end than to pro- 
mote the interests of those in power in 
“the party,” I gave up Communism in 
complete disgust. 
Then I tried to return to the religion 
of my childhood—a vague Protestantism. 


The White Pebble 


Baptism is but the beginning of conversion, 


There is a seeking and finding which goes on and 


by THOMAS MERTON 


becomes daily deeper and more vital 


Entrance to the Trappist Abbey 


It was too vague. I wanted a solid foun- 
dation of doctrinal truth to build on, 
and I could not find any. Protestantism 
was so highly subjective that each in- 
dividual was isolated with his own per- 
sonal experience, and faith had become, 
in practice, almost incommunicable. It 
was almost impossible to find out ex- 
actly what my Protestant friends really 
believed. Nevertheless, the element of 
personal experience in religion fasci- 
nated me, and I explored the literature 
of oriental mysticism without much 
profit except that I came away with the 
conviction that man could, by detach- 
ment from created things and by a pro- 
found interior transformation, enter 
into. direct experimental contact with 
God. 

The fact that God could exist had 
meanwhile been impressed upon me by 
Gilson’s Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. 
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When | began to find out more about 
scholastic philosophy and theology by 
reading Jacques Maritain and parts of 
St. Thomas, and when I began to un- 
derstand something of the nature of the 
soul and its life, my conversion followed 
quite logically 

The intellectual basis of my conver- 
sion was simply this: I found that God 
existed, and that He was the source of 
all reality; was, in fact, Reality, Truth, 
Life itself. He was pure actuality. On 
the other hand, I found that I had an 
intellect made to apprehend the highest 
and most perfect Truth in a supernat- 
ural intuition born of love, and that I 
had a free will that was capable of turn- 
ing all the powers of my being either 
toward that Truth or away from it. 


Silent labor is an essential part of Trappist life 


Finally, since I could not attain this 
consummation by my own unaided nat- 
ural powers, I would have to enter into 
the economy of means and helps called 
“graces” won for me by Christ. There- 
fore I was baptized and became a Chris- 
tian at least in name. 

It is evident that the story of my life 
up to the day of my baptism is hardly 
the adequate story of my “conversion.” 
My conversion is still going on. Con- 
version is something that is prolonged 
over a whole lifetime. Its progress leads 
it over a succession of peaks and valleys, 
but normally the ascent is continuous 
in the sense that each new valley is 
higher than the last one. 

I have said that the problem of the 
Christian life is not solved by baptism 
alone. Sanctifying grace, which makes 
us “live in Christ” and nourishes us with 
the fruits of His Passion and endows us 
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with a share in His risen glory, is a 
talent that has to be increased and de- 
veloped. We must enter deeper and 
deeper into this life of Christ. We must 
give ourselves over more and more fully 
to the mighty and transforming power 
of grace. Why? Because the purpose of 
our lives is to make us more and more 
productive members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

We increase and deepen our partici- 
pation in the life of the Body by the 
activity of our minds and wills, illumi- 
nated and guided by the Holy Ghost. 
We must therefore keep growing in our 
knowledge and love of God and in our 
love for other men. The power of good 
operative habits must take ever greater 
and greater hold upon us. The Truth 


we believe in must work itself more and 
more fully into the very substance of 
our lives until our whole existence is 
nothing but vision and love. 

What this means in practice is summed 
up by one word that most men are afraid 
of: asceticism. “We are debtors not to 
the flesh to live according to the flesh. 
For if you live according to the flesh, 
you shall die: but if by the spirit you 
mortify the deeds of the flesh, you shall 
live.” Our divine sonship and our in- 
heritance of the joys of the divine life 
depend on our union with Christ who 
died for us on the Cross. We are only 
“joint-heirs with Him,” “if so we suffer 
with him that we may be glorified with 
him.” “For they that are Christ’s have 
crucified their flesh with its vices and 
concupiscences.” 

The reason for this is not purely neg- 
ative. Penance and mortification are not 


imposed on us merely as a vindictive 
punishment. We tend to forget the 
medicinal value of penance. We must 
deny our faculties the satisfactions prop- 
er to a lower form of life in order to 
accustom them, little by little, to the 
higher life of the Spirit in which God 
is known and loved as He is in Himself 
and not as He appears reflected in His 
creatures. Asceticism is essential to the 
Christian life. Without self-denial we 
cannot be Christ’s disciples. “If any man 
will come after me, let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross and come, 
follow me.” 

It took me almost a year to discover 
that it was not possible to live a life ex- 
actly like that led by non-Christians and 
remain a Christian, no matter how con- 





Chapel—the heart of monastic life 


vinced one might be of the truth of 
Christianity.- I admit that it is possible 
and necessary for many Christians to 
live immersed in “the world” and all 
that it implies, but they are preciselv 
the ones who ought to practice the most 
difficult asceticism. If they are to live 
as true members of Christ and radiate 
the divine influence among the men 
with whom they are in contact, they 
will be obliged to develop rich interior 
lives of union with God, and this union 
will have to be deep enough to weather 
the demands of hard work and constant 
contact with things that would defile 
a weaker spirit. 

eMy own weakness convinced me that 
I ought to take upon myself the obli- 
gations of a higher state of life, not be- 
cause I felt strong enough to live up 
to these obligations, but because I real- 
ized that they implied special helps and 
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eraces from God. I became a Cistercian 
novice in the Trappist Abbey of Geth- 
semani, Kentucky. God had been ex- 
ceedingly generous with me. In exchange 
for a half-articulate acknowledgment of 
my absolute helplessness, He had called 
me to one of the most austere orders in 
the Church. And a few years before, I 
had been quite convinced that I did 
not have good enough health to lead 
the ordinary life of men in the world. 

If I began a meditation on this sec- 
ond great step in my conversion, I would 
go on for pages and fill another book, 
which would perhaps be tedious to eve: y- 
one but myself, because the mystery of 
God's goodness to me is something that 
dazzles me more and more from day to 
day, and I cannot exhaust its fascination. 

The monastic life is nothing but a 
search for God, a search that has been 
streamlined and intensified by the rejec- 
tion of every other concern. A Christian 
living in the world can temper his pur- 
suit of God’s Truth with other secondary 
interests, as long as these do not conflict 
with his Christian vocation. But God 
becomes the monk’s whole reason for 
existing. Nothing that does not lead to 
God, nothing that does not give him 
glory, is of any account. The monk, and 
especially the Trappist Cistercian, is by 
profession a contemplative. He is im- 
mersed and swallowed up in the tide of 
life and vision that is poured out upon 
the world through the Passion of Our 
Divine Saviour. The monk’s life is a life 
of ardent love for Christ, who is “the 
way, the truth, and the life.” 

And yet, however great may be the 
grace of monastic profession, it still falls 
far short of the priesthood. There is no 
greater gift given by Christ to the mem- 
bers of His Church than the grace of 
the priesthood. Ordination impresses 
upon the soul an indelible character 


which identifies a man with Christ as 
priest and victim. The grace of the 
priesthood sinks a. man into the very 
depths of the Christ-Life, places him at 
the heart of all that is real and vital, 
and arms him with the power which has 
secretly shaped all history until now and 
which is fast preparing the final revela- 
tion of the glory of the sons of God, in 
Christ Jesus. The priest holds in his 
hands the Judge and Saviour of men. He 
speaks five words and the Life of the 
world is present on the altar before him. 
He holds between his fingers the Heart 
that is throbbing in the deepest center 
of all the hearts of the saints. He holds 
the life of all the saints, he holds God 
Himself in his hands! 

Is it possible to imagine a man, en- 
dowed with such power from God, not 
being completely transformed by his 
daily exercise of it? 

I cannot write much here about this 
third and most tremendous step in my 
conversion. Its effects are only just be- 
ginning dimly to dawn upon me. I am 
just beginning to see something of the 
breadth of the new horizons that are 
opened up before me by the Christ of 
my daily Mass. 

At four o'clock in the morning, after 
the choir has finished chanting the night 
office begun at 1:30 or 2 a.m., in the 
Basilica of the Abbey, the Cistercian 
priests file through the shadows of the 
transept into their sacristy. High up in 
the belfry the little bell tolls for Masses 
that are about to begin. We take off our 
white cowls and put on our vestments, 
and depart severally to our dim altars 
in the candlelit side chapels. And the 
great Sacrifice begins, as we bow at the 
foot of the altar of God. We go up to 
God with our hearts steeped in the peace 
of the Psalms, our minds swimming in 
the calm wonder of revelation. We offer 





whom he was then playing. 


blow leads.” 


in months.” 








> A doctor friend prevailed on Mickey Harris to visit a hospital and 
talk baseball with the patients. He kept the date on a night after he 
had blown a three-run lead and lost a game for the Red Sox, for 


Not until Harris was talking to the patients was he aware he was 
in a psycho ward. He realized that when one sick man interrupted 
him with: “Harris, you bum, why don’t you rack up? All you do is 

e 


The doctor apologized to the pitcher later. “I’m embarrassed, Mickey,” 
he said. “I should have told you they were psychos. Incidentally, about 
the fellow who made that crack. That's the first sane thing he’s said 


Shirley Povich in the “Washington Post” 
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the host and the chalice to God, for His 
blessing upon the Sacrifice. 

We bow down before the thrice Holy 
God, and begin the Canon, drawing into 
the heart of our Mass the lives and souls 
of all those whom Christ’s Heart loves 
in our hearts. We press them to His 
Heart in our hearts, as more than once 
during the Canon we cry out to God 
with a great cry that shakes our depths, 
the cry of those who are still divided and 
separated in some measure from the 
perfect union of the saints in Christ, 
We bow in silence, holding the thin 
white host. Everything becomes lumi- 
nous and calm. With a simplicity and a 
peace that are more powerful than all 
thunder, Christ utters Himself through 
us and is present upon the altar. The 
might of His Spirit sings within us, and 
the Spirit cries, “Abba, Father!” and 
prays for us within us with a pleading 
too deep and too magnificent for us to 
understand. 


T is a sweet and terrible thing to feel 
the fire of that wonderful pleading 

grow and begin to burn in the se- 
cret depths of your being. Yet, by the 
mercy of God, you are not consumed, 
and your hand does not tremble when 
you lift up the body and blood of 
Christ and offer Him to the Father: all 
honor and glory! You are sustained by 
the expectation of the final act, the 
communion that completes the Sacrifice. 
The wonderful, calm anguish, generated 
within your heart by the prayer of the 
Spirit, is quenched in the chalice of 
your Communion and you sink into the 
clear-eyed peace of Christ, the peace 
which is the peace and simplicity of an 
Eternal Child! 

Then, for an hour, perhaps more, it 
is this peace that prays within you with 
an ineffable power. You go off some- 
where in the dark recesses of the church 
and kneel behind something, and half 
the time you forget where you are. 

Day after day it is the same external 
act: but always with a new inner mean- 
ing. Morning after morning you go to 
the dim altar weaker and more lowly 
than you have ever been before, and 
leave it lost in a more incomprehensible 
greatness than you have ever known 
before. A few months of the Mass have 
emptied me more and filled me more 
than seven years of monastic asceticism. 

I used to have what I considered a 
degree of prayer. It was something I 
thought I could refer to as “my prayer.” 
I rested in it, and it was silent and 
sweet. It seemed to me to be something 
rich and beautiful. Now I have no 
prayer. I am possessed by the prayer of 
One who is Almighty. And His prayer 
in me is something more than prayer 
because it is an infinite Sacrifice. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Bobby Driscoll and Robert Newton are adventure-bound in “Treasure Island” 


Timeless Classic 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s TREASURE ISLAND has held 
a special spot in the hearts of each new generation of ad- 
venture-loving boys. It has been transferred to the screen 
several times, but never with the stirring effect and fidelity 
that the current Walt Disney version possesses. 

Produced in England and filmed in Technicolor, the story 
has been handled with expert care throughout. Casting, 
adaptation, direction, and photography are all of a high 
order, and the result is in the nature of a triumph for Disney 
and staff. Following the original with as few deletions as 
possible, the script takes young Jim Hawkins through the 
breathless adventures which have thrilled youngsters since 
Stevenson's day. Even the atomic age has not dimmed the 
excitements of the tale, nor have modern-day headline vil- 
lains made Long John Silver and his cut-throat crew less 
menacing. 

Young Bobby Driscoll is the only American in the cast. He 
is the boy who made such an excellent impression in last 
year’s top suspense story, The Widow. He is equally effective 
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this time. Robert Newton is magnificent as the piratical Long 
John, and every member of the cast plays his role to the hilt 
without overdoing it. This is a movie to see more than once. 
It has color, excitement, and swashbuckling adventure. Holly- 
wood would do well to concentrate on a few more like it. 
(Walt Disney-RKO-Radio) 


Reviews in Brief 


FATHER OF THE BRIDE successfully captures the under- 
standing and charm of the best-seller on which it is based. 
The events and the confusions leading up to the marriage 
of an only daughter in a rather typical suburban family would 
hardly seem to be substantial enough for a ninety-minute 
movie. But with Spencer Tracy at the helm, this clever 
comedy comes off amazingly well. He is at his best as the man 
who pays the bills for what starts out as a “small family 
affair” and winds up as something resembling a political 
party victory celebration. Tracy's bewilderment, his over- 
ruled protests, and finally his capitulation to the inevitable 
highlight the heart-warming, amusing, and refreshing comedy. 








joan Bennett, Elizabeth Taylor, Don Taylor, Billie Burke, 
nd Leo G. Carroll play their subordinate roles well. Every 
member of the family will enjoy this overdue study of Dad's 
eaction to the family’s great event. (M-G-M) 
“avis 
is difficult to sympathize with the three women primarily 
volved in ROCK BOTTOM. They are pictured waiting at 
e base of the Sierras while a rescue party sets out to save a 
oung boy trapped on a ledge with the bodies of his foster 
varents. When the news of his plight is flashed across the 
nation, plus the fact that he had been adopted five years 
vious, the three women rush to the mountain base to wait 
ind tell their stories. Each had given unwanted sons to the 
rphanage at about the time the lad was adopted. Each feels 
is her boy and now wants him back. As the time for a 
olution approaches, the situation is resolved in a manner the 
riptwriters evidently believed satisfactory. Despite the 
bvious attempt to generate sympathy for the mothers, this 
s cold and forbidding as the mountain shown in the back- 
yund. Only Patricia Neal as a career-mad newspaperwoman 
effective. The others are unconvincing, as is the picture 


} 
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lf. (Warner Bros.) 
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bert Taylor portrays an Indian Civil War veteran in the 
torially effective DEVIL’S DOORWAY. Concerned with 
intolerance and racial prejudice of the early West, this 
an entire community against an Indian family which 
vns a fertile valley near-by. When the Land Act is passed 
| Indians are forbidden to own land, new settlers attempt 
) stake their claims in the valley. The battle which follows 
short and bitter, with the Indians herded back to the 
rvation at its finish. After many years of presenting a 
sided portrait of the controversy, Hollywood has at last 
ikened to the second dimension. This is a fair beginning, 
th Taylor, Louis Calhern, James Mitchell, Paula Raymond, 
‘ring Byington, and Marshall Thompson handling their 
es skillfully. A family picture. (M-G-M) 


n line with the trend just mentioned, comes a second varia- 
yn on the Indian-white man story. BROKEN ARROW is 
more ambitious production and a more searching analysis 
the issues behind the raids and wars of the pioneer days. 
mes Stewart is starred as an idealistic scout who believes 
can negotiate with the Apaches. While talking peace in the 
Indian village he falls in love with an Indian girl. After 
rushing aside the objections of both his people and hers, 
marry. Later she is killed in a clash between whites 
id Indians. The miscegenation angle is handled with good 
even though the actors make it seem more contrived 
in convincing. Any attempt at bettering racial relations 
hrough an enlightened approach is welcome, but this effort 
strains credulity too far. (20th Century-Fox) 


STORM WARNING boldly tackles the resurgent KKK 
nace and exposes it for what it is. Centering on one in- 
lent in a small Southern town, the story gives a fairly exact 

unflattering focus to the men behind the sheets and 
sks. Though occasionally overplaying the point and striv- 
for sensationalism through several violent scenes, the 
ture does serve a good purpose in dramatizing the 
pient totalitarianism of the movement. Unnecessary sug- 
stiveness and brutality preclude a general recommendation. 

Ginger Rogers, Ronald Reagan, Doris Day, and Steve 

Cochran are excellent in the leading roles. (Warner Brothers) 


ry baseball fan in the country will find something to 
r about in THE JACKIE ROBINSON STORY. Though 
diamond. scenes leave much to be desired, this well-de- 
rved tribute to a fine athlete and pioneer is absorbing fare. 
siding the fictional approach, the script sticks to facts all 





the way, emphasizing the bigotry Robinson faced and con- 
quered in his rise to baseball fame. It ends on a solid note, 
with Robinson's appearance before a Congressional Commit- 
tee where he refuted the claims of Paul,Robeson that Ameri- 
can Negroes would never fight against the Soviet Union. 
Playing himself, Robinson is unassuming and natural, with 
Louis Beavers, Ruby Dee, Minor Watson, and Richard Lane 
giving him professional support. A thoroughly enjoyable 
family movie. (Eagle-Lion) 


In line with the current cycle of message movies, THE 
LAWLESS is taut and thought-provoking. Set in a Northern 
California town where fruit packers employ cheap Mexican 
labor, it follows the pattern of discrimination and distrust 
through a period of mob violence that threatens to wreck the 
town and its future. Semidocumentary in style, it retains 
interest primarily through the fine acting of Macdonald 
Carey, Gail Russell, and Lalo Rios as the frightened lad 
being hunted down by a lynch mob. In the adult category, 
this mixture of message and melodrama rates as a provocative 
picture of an explosive situation. (Paramount) 


For those who did not see the original footlight version, the 
motion picture adaptation of THE GLASS MENAGERIE 
will be fascinating and compelling. The current interpreta- 
tion, while technically skilled and carefully acted, somehow 
fails to capture the wistful pathos and the heart-tugging 
moments of the play. Possibly the main fault lies in the 
casting of Gertrude Lawrence and Jane Wyman as the mother 
and daughter of the Tennessee Williams tragedy. Miss 
Lawrence is effectively drab and defeated as the woman who 
lives in the past and fumbles through the present. However, 
she does not completely win your heart or dampen your 
eyes as Laurette Taylor did so brilliantly onstage. The 
ethereal quality of the fragile, crippled daughter seems to 
have evaded Miss Wyman as well, even though her per- 





* Contact with reality: frightens the shy, crippled 
Laura (Jane Wyman) in “The Glass Menagerie” 
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formance is sincere and, to the first viewer, excellent. On 
the other hand, both Arthur Kennedy, as the frustrated son, 
and Kirk Douglas, the self-confident gentleman caller, are 
splendid. Kennedy is every bit the equal of Eddie Dowling, 
who was so fine in the original. Comparisons may well be 
unfair, but they are often inevitable. While this is a fine 
motion picture in all technical respects, it lacks, to this 
reviewer at least, the compassionate touch which made it 
a memorable event in the theater. (Warner Brothers) 


Adults sated with the conventional boy-meets-girl theme 
will find LOUISA a refreshing variation. The title role is 
played by a lovely, sprightly grandmother who finds it diffi- 
cult to adjust herself to a new life in her son’s home. An 
elderly widower who runs the corner grocery store and her 
son’s bachelor employer are soon vying for the chance to 
escort her to country-club dances and picnics. Their antics 
are juvenile enough to cause the family great concern and 
to provide the audience with a steady stream of chuckles. A 
ridiculous, rollicking farce with Spring Byington, Edmund 
Gwenn, and Charles Coburn doing splendidly as the elderly 
romantics. Ronald Reagan and Ruth Hussey fill in nicely as 
the anguished younger generation. (Universal-International) 


THE HAPPY YEARS is equally effective in its hilarity and 
during those sober scenes when young “Dink” Stover learns 
how to adjust himself to maturity. Few chronicles of adoles- 
cence have had a greater success in portraying the stormy 
teen-age years than this nostalgic document of life in an 
upper strata prep school. Dean Stockwell is the boy, a prank- 
ish “little varmint’” who makes life miserable for himself 
and the family. When he is packed off to the Lawrenceville 
School, he is taken in hand by the other boys and an under- 
standing professor. It takes a good deal to change the bellig- 
erent youngster, but they manage through punishment and 
favor. Stockwell handles the difficulties of a demanding role 





* Spencer Tracy is a confused, exhausted parent in 
the mirth-provoking film, “Father of the Bride” 
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*% Dean Stockwell is transformed from a rascal 
to a polite little gentleman in “The Happy Years” 


in fine fashion. Leo G. Carroll, as the teacher, gives his as- 
signment a deft blend of humor and dignity. The others, 
Darryl Hickman, Scotty Beckett, Leon Ames, and Margalo 
Gillmore, lend further distinction to a motion picture that 
has high entertainment value and understanding. (M-G-M) 


Strong suspense and considerable action highlight the British- 
made, NIGHT AND THE CITY. Richard Widmark, Gene 
Tierney, and Hugh Marlowe have the leading roles, but 
their efforts are wasted in the face of the story’s unneces- 
sarily low moral tone and the excessive violence of the melo- 
dramatic moments. (20th Century-Fox) 


CAGED purports to be an exposé of life behind the walls 
of a women’s prison. Lurid, sensational in the extreme, and 
of debatable value as a social document, the production will 
appeal principally to those who find satisfaction in a study 
of life’s sordid side. If the situation exists as it is painted in 
this picture, it is a matter for legislative action and not enter- 
tainment. (Warner Brothers) 


All the ingredients for a rousing action yarn are present in 
THE RETURN OF THE FRONTIERSMAN. Though not 
outstanding in any way, it measures up as satisfactory fare 
for the younger fans who aren’t too particular about the 
finer points of moviemaking. Gordon MacRae, in his first 
Western role, proves equally at home in rough-and-tumble 
situations or warbling cowboy ditties. Jack Holt, Rory Cal- 
houn, and Julie London fill conventional assignments with 
ease. (Warner Bros.) 


Claudette Colbert has another success in the spine-tingling 
mystery, THE SECRET FURY. Cleverly designed and 
expertly acted, the story moves along with ever-increasing 
suspense from the moment that the opening comedy scenes 
give way to violence and melodrama. Robert Ryan, Paul 
Kelly, and Jane Cowl head a particularly strong supporting 
cast in this deftly developed adult thriller. (RKO-Radio) 


Sabatini’s doughty pirate returns again in FORTUNES OF 
CAPTAIN BLOOD, an exciting, well-planned adventure. 
This time Louis Hayward impersonates the Irish doctor 
who plies his pirate trade in the best fictional fashion. Sword- 
play, sea battles, and the usual flamboyant heroics keep the 
story moving along at a brisk pace with hardly a dull moment. 
Youngsters of every age will probably revel in it. (Columbia) 
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The New Plays 


]. M. Barrie’s popular fantasy, PETER PAN, has been played 
by several ambitious first ladies of the theater, including 
Maude Adams, Marilyn Miller, and Eva Le Gallienne. The 
latest to essay the difficult role is Jean Arthur of the movies, 
and she does nobly by it. Skillfully avoiding the temptation 
to be coy, she manages the spontaneity and whimsy with 
effortless ease. It is a difficult assignment, and she comes 
through with colors flying. 

The production itself is a handsome one, excellently co- 
ordinated and splendidly staged. The elfin qualities of 
Barrie’s fanciful story of.the young boy who refused to grow 
up have been retained and brightened «by the addition of 
an imaginative score. Never-Never Land is still a fascinating 
place, peopled with frolicking Indians, pirates, ragamuffins, 
and mermaids. 

The selection of Boris Karloff to play the father of the 
Darling children and also the villainous Captain Hook 
was a master stroke. He sings and swaggers with relish and 
manages to delight everyone in the audience. Marcia Hen- 
derson is a pleasantly sweet “Wendy” and the youngsters in 
the cast seem to be having the time of their lives. Certainly 
everyone on our side of the footlights, from Grandma to the 
five-year-olds, found it fascinating. 


Those pixie-ish satirists, The Hartmans, have come up with 
another affable song-and-dance session which they cali 
rICKETS, PLEASE. A modest revue dependent on the slap- 
stick ability of Paul and Grace Hartman for most of its 
humor, the show is at its best when they are front and center. 
They have few competitors in the field of pantomime. 
Veterans of some thirty years in the theater, they are as 
much at home before the footlights as most people are by 
the fireside. They dance, clown, try to sing, and satirize such 
vulnerable fixtures as club women, Senate investigators, 
roller derbies, and the ballet. Occasionally their material is 
suggestive enough to warrant revision, but in general their 
humor is merely broad slapstick. Their co-workers, Tommy 
Wonder, Jack Albertson, Patricia Bright, and Dorothy Jarnac, 
are all talented aides. The show lacks a strong musical score, 
but this is a Hartman revue and these frisky mountebanks 
with their droll sense of comedy are all it really needs. 


Summer Playguide 


In response to many requests for information on plays offered 
at summer theaters throughout the country, we are reprinting 
the following list. It has been compiled from reviews appear- 
ing in THE SIGN and includes plays presented on Broadway 
during the 1949-50 season. 


FOR THE FAMILY: Alice in Wonderland, As You Like It, 
Armor of Light, Design for a Stained Glass Window, Har- 
riett, Janie, Junior Miss, Jennie Kissed Me, Howdy Mr. Ice, 
Lute Song, Me and Molly, Peter Pan, Ramshackle Inn, 
Shake Hands with the Devil, Song of Norway, Ten Little 
Indians, The Patriots, That Winslow Boy, Yes M’Lord. 


FOR ADULTS: Arsenic and Old Lace, Anthony and Cleo- 
patra, An Inspector Calls, Apple of His Eye, Antigone, 
Bloomer Girl, Blossom Time, Best Foot Forward, Charley's 
funt, Caesar and Cleopatra, Craig’s Wife, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, Carmen Jones, Deep Mrs. Sykes, Embezzled Heaven, 
Gentleman from Athens, Harvey, Henry VIII, In Time to 
Come, I Remember Mama, Jacobukowsky and the Colonel, 
January Thaw, Lost in’ the Stars, Life with Father, Life 
with Mother, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Man and Superman, 
Minnie and Mr. Williams, Medea, Oklahoma, Othello, 
Power without Glory, Pygmalion, Porgy and Bess, Rebecca, 
Regina, Rosalinda, Spring Again, State of the Union, Swing 
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Out, Sweet Land, Show Boat, Touch and Go, That Lady, 
The Closing Door, The Man, The Velvet Glove, The Cock. 
tail Party, The Consul, The Medium and the Telephone, 
The Innocents, The Heiress, Therese, The Red Mill, The 
Glass Menagerie, The Magnificent Yankee, The Late George 
Apley, The Gypsy Lady, Toplitzky of Notre Dame, The Corn 
is Green, The Cherry Orchard, Tomorrow the World, The 
Whole World Over, The Vagabond King, Up in Central 
Park, Where’s Charley?, What Every Woman Knows, With- 
out Love, Winter's Tale, Years Ago. 


PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: 4 Bell for Adano, Angel 
Street, Anna Lucasta, Angel in the Wings, A Phoenix Too 
Frequent, Another Part of the Forest, Allegro, Annie Get 
Your Gun, Along Fifth Avenue, As the Girls Go, All for Love, 
All My Sons, Alive and Kicking, All You Need is One Good 
Break, Arms and the Girl, Blithe Spirit, Brigadoon, Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, Bird Cage, Browning Version and 
Harlequinade, Born Yesterday, Burlesque, Call Me Mister, 
Command Decision, Crime and Punishment, Christopher 
Blake, Chocolate Soldier, Claudia, Chicken Every Sunday, 
Counsellor-at-Law, Come Back, Little Sheba, Dark Eyes, Dear 
Ruth, Dream Girl, Damask Cheek, Death of a Salesman, 
Deep are the Roots, Day Before Spring, Division, Dance Me 
a Song, Devil’s Disciple, Edward My Son, Eve of St. Mark, 
Finian’s Rainbow, Fatal Weakness, Great to Be Alive, Good- 
bye My Fancy, High Button Shoes, He Who Gets Slapped, 
Hope for the Best, Happy Birthday, I Know My Love, In- 
side USA, Joan of Lorraine, John Loves Mary, Kiss and 
Tell, Kiss Me Kate, Love Life, Lend an Ear, Light Up the 
Sky, Little Brown Jug, Laura, Let’s Face It, Lovers and 
Friends, Lady in the Dark, Little Foxes, Miss Liberty, Mont- 
serrat, Metropole, Mr. Barry’s Etchings, Magdelena, My Sister 
Eileen, Mermaids Singing, Made in Heaven, Make Mine 
Manhattan, Music in My Heart, Now I Lay Me Down to 
Sleep, Over Twenty One, One Touch of Venus, Present 
Laughter, Portrait in Black, Sounds of Hunting, Street Scene, 
Sweethearts, Suds in Your Eye, Sons O Fun, Swan Song, St. 
Louis Woman, South Pacific, Two Blind Mice, The Big 
Knife, The Skin of Our Teeth, The Silver Whistle, The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, The Enchanted, The Front Page, 
Tickets, Please, The Traitor, The Student Prince, The 
Happy Time, The Would-Be Gentleman, The Big Two, 
The Ivy Green, The Hasty Heart, The Two Mrs. Carrolls, 
The Desert Song, The Searching Wind, Three Men on a 
Horse, Three’s a Family, The Watch on the Rhine, They 
Knew What They Wanted, The Stranger, The Wind is 
Ninety, The Father, Texas, L’il Darlin’, The Member of the 


Wedding, The Wisteria Trees, Uncle Harry, Young Man’s 
Fancy. 


COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE: A Streetcar Named 
Desire, Anne of the Thousand Days, Are You With It?, An- 
other Love Story, Blackouts, Billion Dollar Baby, Beggar's 
Holiday, Clutterbuck, Cry of the Peacock, Clash By Night, 
Catherina Was Great, Come on Up, Diamond Lil, Dark of 
the Moon, Dear Judas, Doughgirls, Early to Bed, Follow 
the Girls, Family Portrait, Foolish Notion, For Love or 
Money, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, Goodnight Ladies, Guest 
in the House, Happy as Larry, How I Wonder, In Bed We 
Cry, Johnny 2 x 4, Magnolia Alley, Maid in the Ozarks, 
Mister Adam, Mister Roberts, Mary Had a Little, Native 
Son, No Exit, O Mistress Mine, One Man Show, Pal Joey, 
Private Lives, Red Gloves, Summer and Smoke, Strange 
Fruit, Sadie Thompson, School for Brides, Strange Bed- 
fellows, The Rat Race, The Duchess of Malfi, The Cradle 
Will Rock, Theatre, The Perfect Marriage, Trio, The Over- - 
tons, The Iceman Cometh, Tobacco Road, You Touched 
Me, Volpone, Voice of the Turtle, With a Silk Thread, 
Wallflower, White Cargo. 
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Looking up the Coelian hill, one gets this view 
of the fourth-century church, The 
the left is the chapel of St, Paul of the Cross 





me on 


Cardinal Spellman with Superior of the 
Passionists before a bust of the Cardinal 


Passionist Headquarters asansr accom 


HE astonishing amount of material 

which still remains from Christian- 
ity’s earliest centuries is well illustrated 
by the Church of Saints John and Paul 
in Rome. 

Since three years before the American 
Declaration of Independence of 1776, 
this church has been part of the world 
headquarters of the Passionist Order, the 
225-ye: -old congregation which pub- 
lishes Ts1z SicN and whose main work is 
in the field of home and foreign mis- 
sions. Persons visiting the church dur- 
ing the Holy Year will know at once 
that it .s very old, but few are likely 
to guess how old it is, 

None will miss the point that the 
church is one of the most ancient 


July, 1950 


The Church of Sts. John and Paul, built upon catacombs 


and ruins, is one of the most ancient Christian shrines 


of the Eternal City. It stands scarcely 
a long city block across open fields from 
the Colosseum. It is on the slopes of 
the Coelian, one of the seven original 
hills of Rome, The cobble-stoned road 
which passes beneath the church’s flying 
buttresses is the Clivus Scauri (the 
slope of Scaurus), named for the orator 
of 87 B.C., praised by Cicero and 
Tacitus, who had his mansion there. 
The clivus is the same one mentioned 
by St. Gregory the Great, who has been 
called the greatest Pope of the first thou- 


sand years. Gregory was born near the 
same short street. 

Both in the church itself and in the 
centuries-old monastery of the Passion- 
ist Order beside it, visitors will not fail 
to notice other signs of antiquity. In 
one chapel, lined with splendid marble, 
lies the body of St. Paul of the Cross, 
the Italian-born founder of the Passion- 
ists, who died in 1775 and who was 
canonized in 1867. On the ceiling is 
the work of embellishment done in the 
sixteenth century by Cardinal Cusano. 
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Out front is a handsome medieval bell 
tower of brick, studded with brightly 
colored plates of terra cotta, a structure 
erected in the twelfth century, in the 
time of Adrian IV, Breakspeare, the 
only English Pope. Beside the bell tower, 
even more ancient remains are to be 
seen. The monastery stands on giant 
stone arches which have been described 
by researchers as part of the great pagan 
Temple of Claudius of the first century 
of the Christian era. The temple was 
erected by Vespasian, the same emperor 
who built the Colosseum. In the mon- 
astery garden is a huge underground 
structure which has been called the 
“viverium,” used to pen wild beasts prior 
to Colosseum events. 

In addition to all these evidences of 
great age, the visitor of the 1950 Holy 
Year will have the recent archeological 
works, financed by Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, of New York, to help his 
first impressions. Cardinal Spellman has 
Saints John and Paul as his titular 
church in Rome. The church was also 
the titular of the present Pope, Pius 
XII, when the latter was Eugenio 
Cardinal Pacelli, the Holy See’s Sccre- 
tary of State. Cardinal Spellman made 
it possible for Count Enrico Galeazzi, 
chief architect of the Vatican City, to 
peel away the stone encrustations of 
centuries which gradually had obscured 
the old church’s original form. With the 
help of this work and other investiga- 
tions during the course of the past cen- 
tury, information on the true antiquity 
of the church, impossible to obtain from 
a mere glance at the building and its 
surroundings, gradually has _ been 
obtained. 

The church long has been considered 
in Christian tradition as the site of the 
place of residence, execution, and burial 
of John and Paul, two of the few saints 
mentioned in the Canon of the Mass. 
Only as a result of the work of the last 
several decades and weeks, however, 
has it been realized how much from 
Christianity’s earliest years still remains. 


se paid John and Paul, according to 
tradition, were army officers or 
court officials of the Roman Empire in 
the fourth century after Christ. They 
were said to have refused to serve Em- 
peror Julian, the nephew of Constan- 
tine, when the latter in 361-363 A.D. 
attempted to restore paganism as the 
Roman state religion. Constantine was 
the emperor who legalized Christianity 
in the same century. Julian had been 
raised a Christian but renounced his 
faith. 

According to tradition, John and Paul 
refused to take part in the restored 
pagan worship. The two were said to 
have received ten days to repent but to 
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have used the time instead to distribute ° 


their goods to the poor. They are said 
also to have been beheaded and buried 
in their home. 

How much of the ancient account is 
correct has long been a subject of dis- 
cussion. One version goes back in 
written form to the sixth century. Some 
students have insisted that the sixth 
century. writer probably had under his 
eyes an earlier document, possibly even 
an account written by the executioner 
himself. According to tradition, the ex- 
ecutioner became a Christian convert. 

Research has indicated that an altar 
was raised to John and Paul at Ravenna 
at least as far back as 597 A.D. A carved 
inscription mentioned the names in 
535 A.D, St. Augustine is said to have 
spoken of them in a sermon in 430 A.D. 


HE bulk of information available 

y pro the church until the past 
century was that it was very ancient and 
that it was said to have been erected by 
St. Pammachius, a wealthy Roman of 
the late fourth century. According to 
the account, Pammachius obtained pos- 
session of the home of the saints after 
their execution and took care of it for 
several decades, and then in 398 A.D. 
erected the Church of Saints John and 
Paul. Although often repaired and “im- 
proved,” much of the present structure 
retains original construction. 

Controversy a century ago about 
whether John and Paul ever existed, 
whether they lived, died, or were buried 
on the site of the present church 
prompted an Italian Passionist, Father 
Germano, to begin excavations under 
the old place of worship. With a hand- 
ful of dollars as his financing he began 
to dig beneath the church floor. 

Beneath the church Father Germano 
found an ancient Roman home of at 
least eleven rooms, More of the house 
still remains to be explored, although 
archeologists think that the most im- 
portant part has been uncovered. The 
rooms seemed to be part of an ancient 
apartment house; one section appeared 
to have been occupied by a pagan 
family, one part by Christians. The 
apartments were complete with living 
and dining rooms, a room apparently 
used for smoking meats, a wine room, 
and even a bathroom equipped with 
two tubs. One tub was a shallow three- 
foot-wide stone basin apparently in- 
tended for spongings; the other a three- 
foot-deep pool equipped not only with 
a drainage system but with a fireplace 
for heating the water. There were two 
floors. 





BARRETT McGURN, Herald-Tribune cor- 
respondent in Rome, is an ex-G.l., who 
during the war years covered the Pacific 
area for Yank: the Army Weekly. 


Frescoes on the wall indicated which 
rooms were used by pagans and which 
by Christians. One room in the pagan 
section included a skillfully executed 
ten-foot-wide painting of Bacchus, the 
god of wine, and a group of semi-nude 
companions. The fresco had been blot- 
ted out with whitewash. Another room 
had a frieze of cupids collecting grapes 
for the making of wine. A hungry bird 
in the frieze held a mouse in his beak. 
The frieze had not been whitewashed 
out. 

The rooms identified as Christian in- 


cluded several paintings which were 


taken as symbolic. One showed a stand- 
ing woman with arms aloft, a shawl 
draped lightly over her shoulder-length 
brunette hair, a full-cut gown reaching 
to her wrists and ankles. The figure was 
similar to many found in the catacombs, 
It was identified as an “orante,” a repre. 
sentation of prayer. All portrayals of 
praying figures in the first five centuries 
showed people standing with upraised 
arms; only later were figures shown 
kneeling. 

Another fresco depicted sheep beside 
a red-berried tree of green. The scene 
was interpreted as symbolic of “the Tree 
of Life” or of the Good Shepherd. An- 
other showed sheep with a bowl, pre- 
sumably containing milk, a symbol to 
represent the Eucharist. Profuse use of 
symbols rather than direct representa- 
tions was a 
Christian art. 


NDER the main staircase, Father 
Germano reached a section of the 
dwelling considered most significant, an 
L-shaped pit carved in the foundations 
and covered by a small frescoed cham- 
ber, The front wall of the chamber 
portrayed an open curtain. On a side 
wall were three kneeling figures, one 
blindfolded. Behind the figures were the 
vestiges of several tensely posed men. 
Just what the pit and chamber repre- 
sent has remained a subject of debate. 
Some have contended that the pit 
clearly was dug hastily as if by persons 
anxious to carve a hiding place quickly 
without regard for possible damage to 
the foundations. The pit probably was 
the burial place of one or both of the 
beheaded victims, these persons argued. 
Others have insisted that even for be- 
headed bodies, the space was too small. 
There has been less extensive con- 
troversy on the significance of the cham- 
ber over the pit, Many have said that it 
clearly was an ancient Christian place 
of veneration. Four holes in the walls 
beside the chamber permitted objects 
to be lowered in the vicinity of the L- 
shaped pit. Thé same sort of openings 
for the introduction of religious objects 
have been found at other places in 
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Below: Inscriptions on the wall of 
the old house beneath the church 


Rome identified as the burial places 
of saints. 

The open curtain was interpreted as 
a symbol of the entrance to paradise, 
presumably a reference to the reward 
of the two slain men. The other painting 
was described as the earliest known 
painting of a martyrdom. The three 
kneeling persons were explained as 
awaiting beheading by the standing per- 
sons in the background, According to 
at least one version of the John and 
Paul tradition, three fellow Christians, 
Crispus, a priest, Crispinus, a deacon, 
and Benedicate, a laywoman, were slain 
when they tried to find the remains of 
the two men for burial. 

Some critics who accepted the thesis 
that the pit and chapel were the site of 
the burial of John and Paul argued, 
however, that the house might not have 
been their home. Perhaps John and Paul 
were slain at Constantinople where 
Julian had his court and were brought 
back to Pammachus’ house in Rome for 
interment, these people propose. De- 
fenders of the tradition retort, how- 
ever, that Father Germano’s excavations 
showed that the old house had many 
other fine high rooms that would have 
served much better for places of devo- 
tion, The actual chapel was found in a 
cramped spot on the landing of the 
staircase. Why would anyone build a 
chapel in such an awkard spot unless he 
was compelled to by the fact of the 
presence of the saint’s tomb. Further- 
more, what more likely spot to hide the 
two bodies than beneath a flight of 
stairs, the same person continued. 
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Columns of the pagan temple of Clau- 
dius serve as foundation of the Church 


According to tradition, the execution- 
ers of John and Paul did the slaying in 
secret and spread the false rumor that 
the two had gone into exile, 

Some archeologists, piecing together 
the story of the old residence and church 
above it, came to these conclusions: 

For about a third of a century (pre- 
sumably from 362 A.D., the reported 
date of the double martyrdom, to 398 
A.D.) the old Roman residence was used 
as a place of prayer. The whitewash 
must have been used during this period 
to cover the pagan murals. Markings 
such as Christians left on the walls of 
early places of worship were found 
under some of the whitewash, This was 
taken to indicate that the place shifted 
suddenly from use as a home to the goal 
of pilgrimages. Finally, in 398 A.D., the 
old house was filled up with earth and 
then used as the foundation of a 
proper church, 

The builder of the church in 398, 
apparently St. Pammachus, used two 
upper stories of the old apartment house 
as his left wall. The bricked-up doors 
and walls of the old structure still can 
be seen. As he proceeded with his work, 
the church builder used some _ bricks 


















which were already old. They can be 
seen now in the walls bearing the stamp 
Roman bricks carried during the reign 
of Emperor Hadrian (117-138 A.D.). 
’ In 410 A.D., when the barbarians of 
Alaric sacked Rome, the new church 
was probably one of the victims. Arche- 
ologists working during the past year 
peeled off a layer of brick on the fagade 
which evidently had been put in place 
in 440 A.D. and found several long 
gashes on Greek columns beneath the 
bricks, ‘The gouges were not the kind 
made by earthquakes, fire, or projectiles. 
Only hammer blows, according to Count 
Enrico Galeazzi, would have made them. 
Presumably the hammering was done by 
Alaric’s barbarians twelve years after 
Pammachus erected the structure. The 
scars had been hidden a few years later 
beneath bricking and no one beheld the 
old damage until the past year. The scars, 
now a curiosity of ancient history, with 
the hidden columns, can be seen in the 
restored facade, by present visitors. 
Whatever questions remain, pilgrims 
of the 1950 Holy Year can be sure of one 
thing. They will be visiting a spot which 
has been a place of Christian prayer 
since the early days of Christianity. 
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by 
ROD McMANIGAL 


the ine 


of 4 onduro 


Pedro, incurable loafer, was once Sonduro’s shame. Now 


he is the town’s pride—a true man of distinction 


I the foot of the warm southern 
Aas of the sleeping giant Texlpetl, 
there lies the drowsy little town of Son- 
duro. In all the state of Patchlcan there 
is no town more torpid than Sonduro. 
\nd everyone knows that Patchlcan is 
the most backward state in the whole 
»£f Mexico. The citizens of Sonduro feel 
: great respect for the sleeping Texlpetl, 
und move about at a most somnambulant 
pace so as not, they say, to disturb him 
into belching and roaring and sending 
forth a flow of his fearful lava to obliter- 
ate their town. 

The hero of the town of Sonduro is 
not Gonzalez, the mayor, nor Cenca, 
the chief of police, nor even Pancho, the 
owner of the fighting cock Paquito. Nor 
s he the padre of the Church of the 
immaculate Conception which stands in 
the square—though there are some who, 
if they knew the whole of this story, 
might maintain that the padre is the 
hero of the town. 

No, the hero of the town is none of 
these; he is not, in the world’s eye, a 
man of importance at all. His name is 
Pedro Juan Fernandez-Arbona, and you 
can find him at most any time of any 
day dozing in the square on the steps of 
the church. Yet there is no one in the 
town who would not say that Pedro 
is a man of a rare nobility and of 
much honor. 

It was not always thus with Pedro. 
[here was a time, not many years ago, 
when Pedro was barely tolerated in the 
town. If there is anyone a lazy person 
cannot tolerate, it is someone more lazy 
than himself; and in all the town of Son- 
duro there has never been anyone to 
equal the laziness of Pedro. Manuel, the 
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taxi driver, is sometimes thought to come 
close, but even he acknowledges that, 
in the domain of laziness, Pedro is king. 

Why, Pedro has been known, by actual 
testimony of the children of Gonzalez, 
the mayor, to permit a fly to perch on 
the end of his nose for as much as an 
hour before arousing himself to blow 
it off. And there is the story, told as 
true, of the time a donkey went crazy 
with the heat, on market day, and scat- 
tered the produce of the womenfolk 
wildly about the square. It is said that 
Pedro, who was known at the time to 
have gone hungry for two days, re- 
niained where he was on the steps of the_ 
church, and declined to move to gather 
up some food for himself until a dog, 
eating at a vegetable near him, happened 
to nuzzle it within his arm’s reach. 

But, today, these stories are never 
toid except in jest, and Pedro laughs and 
shows his white teeth when they are 
told; and, indeed, it is almost to be sus- 
picioned as he joins in the telling, when 
his many friends gather about him on 
the steps of the church in the square, 
that Pedro sometimes fabricates at his 
own expense for the delight of the 
crowd. And, today, Pedro need never 
rely on the co-operation of a dog to 
keep his belly full. Why, scarcely a 
day passes without someone’s bringing 
to Pedro at the church some choice bit 
of food or perhaps even a jug of wine. 

How did this great change come 
about? You may well ask. 

In the days before Pedro became its 
hero, there were but two persons in 
all of Sonduro whom he could name as 
friends, unless he chose to count the dogs 
and the chickens that roamed the square. 








Their constant 


_ One of these friends was the padre of 


the Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, who was a fine man and everybody's 
friend. The other was Manuel, the taxi 
driver, who drove the only automobile in 
the town. Manuel’s automobile was very 
ancient, and had long since exchanged 
its purr for a cough and a wheeze, but 
it was taxi enough for the sleepy town 
of Sonduro. There was very little call 
for Manuel and his taxi in the town, 
so the major part of his time was spent 
in talking and in dozing, with his friend 
Pedro on the steps of the church. 
Pedro and Manuel were given much 
to daydreams, sitting on the steps of 
the church in the warm sunshine. And 
their constant dream together was for 
riches and the respect of their fellow 
citizens in the town. Of the dreams of 
the two, Manuel’s were the more prac 
tical, and Pedro’s the more sublime. 
“Pedro,” Manuel would say, “some 
day I am going to have a taxi that 
even the President of the Republic 
would not be ashamed to ride in.” 
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was for riches and the respect of their 


“Manolo,” Pedro would say, “some 
day I am going to be so rich that I shall 
never again have to beg of the padre 
for pesos for wine.” 

It was three years ago that, one day, 
a government truck arrived in Sonduro 
from the state capital, forty miles away. 
The citizens of Sonduro frowned with 
disfavor at the invasion of their town 
by government engineers and machinery. 
They were suspicious of the new ways 
of the government and could not under- 
stand the workings or the purpose of 
the newly projected sanitation system. 
Were not the habits of their grand- 
fathers satisfactory? Had they not been 
proved by the years? 

There was little response to the call 
for laborers to work, digging, for the en- 
gineers. The engineers were forced to 
offer very good pay to get workers. 
Pedro, greatly embarrassed by his last 
request for pesos from the padre, and 
filled with remorse for the revelry and 
headache which were its outcome, pre- 
sented himself to wield a shovel. 
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fellow citizens 


It was on the third day of the digging, 
and Manuel, alone, was parked in his 
customary place in the square, and was 
dozing, dreaming, lying across the front 
seat of his taxi, with his legs dangling 
out the open door. Suddenly it seemed 
as though a thousand hands were shak- 
ing his legs from his body, and a thou- 
sand voices were shouting his name. 
Manuel blinked to clear the dreams 
from his head.’ 

It was Pedro, hot and out of breath. 

“Manolo! Manolo! Come! Wake up.” 

“Madman! What is the rush?” mum- 
bled Manuel. 

“Listen!” Pedro hissed the words, sud- 
denly quiet. “Listen to me. Oil, oil— 
they have discovered oil. The engineers 
—I heard them talking. They say it is 
oil. Just now, I was dozing and they 
were talking and I heard them.” 

“We are all rich?” cried Manuel. “Oh! 
Joy, my friend!” 

“Look, we must hurry. See this, that 
I have here. Tell me, can an automobile 
run without it?” 











“Of course not, you fool. It is the 
carburetor. Where did you get it?” 

“Come, we must go,” said Pedro. 
“Hurry. I got it from the engineers’ 
truck.” 

“But where are we going? What is 
the matter?” 

“Come! Move! Give me the crank. 
Ready?” Pedro jumped from the taxi, 
and cranked it with frenzied haste. 

“You are mad!” cried Manuel. “They 
will not arrest you. You can give the 
carburetor back. It will be as good as 
new.” Reluctantly, he toyed with the 
spark till the engine caught. “Where 
are we going, fool?” 

“To the capital. To the capital.” 

“To the capital?” Manuel was incred- 
ulous. “But it is forty miles away. I have 
not the gasoline.” 

“Then we must borrow some on the 
way. Come along, I will explain.” 

Manuel shrugged his shoulders. They 
started off. 

“You see,” said Pedro, “we go to the 
capital. No one gets there now before us. 
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It was while returning to Sonduro 
that Pedro began to b a hero 





\nd we take out papers to give us rights 
to the oil of all of Sonduro. They must 
have papers like that at the capital. I 
take all they let me have—you take all 
they let you have—and we have the oil 
of the whole town. Then, Manolo, we 
are rich.” 

Manuel shouted with glee. “Pedro,” 
he said, “I am your brother. I love 
you. We are rich. We are rich!” 

Pedro and Manuel arrived at the 
capital, and, sure enough, there were 
papers, and they were welcome to the 
mineral rights on as much land as they 
wanted. The clerks of the capital shook 
their heads at the two wild men from 
Sonduro. Why, everybody knew that the 
land upcountry was worthless. 

It was while returning to Sonduro that 
Pedro began to become a hero. He had 
been silent for some miles. Manuel was 
quite oblivious. What attention he did 
not need for keeping the taxi running, 
and on the road, he gave over to dreams 
more elaborate than he had ever dared 
dream before. 

“Manolo,” Pedro’s voice was serious. 
“Give me your papers, my friend.” 

“Give you my papers? You are out 
of your mind, foolish one. Why should 
I give you my papers?” 

“Listen to me, Manolo. Listen care- 
fully, my friend.” Pedro paused. “In 
Sonduro, everyone is happy. We do not 
live as they do at the capital, but we 
are happy. Nobody works hard; nobody 
is jealous of anybody. The mayor is loved 
by all. The chief of police has no work. 
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The fighting cocks of Pancho have not 
been defeated in two years in any town. 
Everyone is happy. Until the engineers 
come and bring their machinery and 
ask for workers and pay too much money 
to the people of the town. We are drink- 
ing too much wine. Everybody has too 
much money. Everybody is getting jeal- 
ous, and drunk, and unhappy. And the 
money of the engineers is as nothing to 
the money of the oil. You and I, we 
could not spend it all. And everyone 
would be jealous, and the town would 
grow prosperous, and there would be 
more machinery, and more people, and 
you would not have the only automobile, 
or even the only taxi, and I would be 
too rich to sit on the steps of the church 
in the sun. I would be behind the high 
walls of my hacienda and I would see 
no one. And, Manolo, who knows,” and 
Pedro turned to look directly, blandly, 
at his companion, “who knows. . . . the 
sleeping giant Texlpetl might become 
angry if the citizens of Sonduro dig into 
his vitals. And the town would go ‘Pfsst!’ 
and would be no more.” 

Manuel stopped the taxi. “I cannot 
drive, Pedro, while you talk this way,” 
He shook his head. “Then we are not 
rich?” 

“No, no, Manolo. We are rich. We are 
not men with no money. We are men 
with money, who choose to ignore it.” 





ROD McMANIGAL, a young veteran, once 
had the assignment of teaching creative 
writing to the Marines. He recently gave up 
his job tor a year’s try at fiction writing 





“But, Pedro. . 
6 

“Manolo, can you not think how won. 
derful it will be! We have all this oil, 
Who knows how much oil? All the citi. 
zens of Sonduro will look at us and say, 
‘See those two? They are rich men, 
They have all the oil in the earth. They 
could build a hundred golden palaces,’ 
But if we drill for the oil, maybe we 
have very much, maybe not so much, It 
is better that we do not know. Do you 
see?” 

“No,” Manuel was bewildered. 

“Why, Manolo, we are much greater, 
and much richer men, now, than we 
could ever be with our riches. The imag. 
ination does not stop at the sky. What 
are we declining? Who can know? Why, 
each day, with each telling of our story, 
our fortunes will grow! Can you not 
see? All the days of our life, we will 
grow richer and richer; and all the 
citizens will love us, and no one will 
be jealous, because we do not have a 
peso between us.” 

“But what is our reason? They will 
call us fools. They will hoot and jeer 
at us wherever we go.” 

“Why, we tell them that we get the 
papers not for riches, but to protect 
the town from all this machinery and 
from strangers, and from the anger of 
the sleeping Texlpetl. Does it not make 
sense?” 

Manuel nodded. “It does,” he said 
sadly. “And Pedro!” Manuel’s face lit 
up, “we can give the papers to the padre 
for the church!” 

“That is a wonderful idea, Manolo. 
The padre can protect the town, for he 
is very wise, and if ever the church needs 
money, or the town needs money, the 
padre can use the papers. A wonderful 
idea, my friend. And it removes tempta- 
tion from the grasp, too, eh?” 


. the money... my 


HEY looked at one another slyly, 
and laughed. 

“So, Manolo, you did not trust your 
friend?” said Pedro, laughing. “Come, 
we give the papers to the padre.” 

On Sunday, the padre gave a stirring 
speech relating the fine deed of Pedro 
and Manuel. At the conclusion of the 
service, the two men found themselves 
surrounded. 

Never had the citizens of Sonduro 
showered such attentions. For Pancho, 
even after his cock had overcome the 
champion cock of Tortego, there had 
been no such demonstration. Gonzalez, 
the mayor, winning his tenth election, 
received no such clamorous display. 

Manuel was so happy to be a subject 
of warm regard, and was, too, so honest 
and so grateful to his friend, that he 
transferred much of his share of the 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Culture on the Wing 





Our trip East was intended to broaden the 


family, but for our family to try it in just 


two weeks, well, grim was the word for it 


by LUCILE HASLEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


aq HERE is nothing quite so grim as 
the deliberate, cold-blooded, pre- 
meditated pursuit of culture. It may be 
perfectly all right for the Chinese, with 
centuries of high civilization and gra- 
cious living behind them, but for our 
family to try and snag some culture in 
just two weeks—ah, grim was the word. 
It was particularly grim since the people 
for whom the culture was intended just 
didn’t want any. 

I refer, specifically and somewhat bit- 
terly, to my two small daughters. Having 
known them since birth, and being 
keenly aware of their high resistance to 
anything worthwhile, I can’t explain 
just why I thought a flying trip to the 
Eastern seaboard would help matters. 
Possibly, I had culture confused with 
hay fever. I mean, that if the culture 
pollen were in the air, the victim 
couldn’t do anything but just automati- 
cally inhale. And just why I—who had 
never been farther east than Elkhart, 
Indiana—thought I could be a suave 
and cosmopolitan guide is even more 
confusing. 

True, I was counting quite heavily 
on the assistance of my husband, who 
had attended Columbia summer school 
in 1932, to steer us adroitly around 
New York, but this, as it turned out, 





- + « but those darling, darling 
pigeons waiting outside for peanuts 
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was like leaning on a cobweb. Washing- 
ton Irving, back in 1807, probably knew 
his New York, too. Indeed, if I may put 
it so strongly, a hired Indian guide from 
the wilds of Canada would have been 
every bit as helpful. Aside from the 
ability to sniff out secondhand book- 
shops, with every changing wind cur- 
rent, my husband is the type that has to 
wait for the sun to sink before being 
able to tell east from west. Waiting for 
the sun to. sink can be awfully aggravat- 
ing at times. 

Why, I'll even bet that the Indian 
guide, by following wild geese, could 
have engineered us out to the Bronx 
Zoo (which gives you a rough idea of 
our cultured agenda) quicker than did 
my husband by subway. By the time we 
reached that zoo, on a sweltering August 
day, I was ready to spend the rest of 
my life with the crocodiles and gorillas 
rather than face the return trip. 

As I look back on that entire trip, I 
can see that the only smart thing I 
did was to leave the baby at home. To 
have had seven-months-old Daniel slung 
over my back as we covered the Bronx 
Zoo (even though, if you must know, 
I passed up the boa constrictors) or as 
I panted up the Statue of Liberty (even 
though, if you must know, I quit when 
I reached her big toe) would have left 
me a broken woman for life. As it is, 
I have only now—years after the trip— 
mustered up enough moral stamina to 
record the saga. © 

To begin with, how was I to know 
that Janet was going to become violently 
and frequently car sick? Naturally it 
was not during the secluded and pastoral 
scenes that she was seized with acute 
nausea but only in the thick of traffic. 
If anyone, traveling in August of 1946, 
remembers a gray Plymouth that kept 
swerving sharply and erratically over 
to curbings—in Pittsburgh, New York, 
Boston, Quebec—well, that was the 
Hasleys of South Bend, Indiana. 

My most vivid memory of life at its 
worst was as we were driving leisurely 
past the Chateau de Frontenac in Que- 





It was not St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
that captivated the children . . . 


bec, no mean little shack in any man’s 
language, -when we suddenly heard a 
strangled moan from the back seat. 
What to do but swerve sharply and er- 
ratically up to the curbing? As the mis- 
guided doorman, with a grand and wel- 
coming flourish, opened the back door 
of the car, Janet leaned out and quietly 
retched at his feet. 

But all this has little, if anything, to 
do with the culture. I only bring it up 
(urp!) to show that culture is hard 
come by. 

And how were we (living dangerously, 
with no room reservations scheduled 
ahead) to know that shelter would be 
equally hard come by? If you recall, 
this was the first summer after the 
war and—with gas rationing lifted—every 
American man, woman, and child, with 
any red blood in their veins, was on 
the road. Certainly, every red-blooded 
Jehovah Witness was on the road. It was 
our rare good fortune to run into a 
national conference in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and discover that every available cot— 
over a radius of one hundred miles—was 
nailed down by a Witness. 

Yet, at the beginning of the trip, my 
only innocent concern was how to keep 
the girls enthralled during the long dull 
stretches. At first I brightly tried in- 
troducing educational games (“What is 
the capital of Arkansas? Who was the 
father of our country? I’m thinking of 
a vegetable that begins with C.”) but 
I soon discovered that their little hearts 
weren’t with me. This was a vacation. 
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By the time we reached the Bronx 
zoo, I was ready to live there 


This was the time for carefree relaxa- 
tion. So, they invented their own game 
of carefree relaxation: seeing how many 
telephone poles they could pass while 
holding their breath. I, willing that the 
kiddies be happy and content at any 
price, interfered only when they began 
to turn too violent a purple. 

So far, as you may note, culture had 
not yet reared its classical head, but I 
was biding my time. We were still only 
in Ohio and Ohio didn’t count any 
more than Indiana. But Ohio was high- 
ly useful, as a practice field, in one 
respect: the instilling of rudimentary 
principles of etiquette in restaurants 
and rest rooms. 

My children’s first encounter with 
the ancient system of tipping left them 
rigid with indignation. If their father 
was stupid enough to leave perfectly 
good coins by his plate, their obvious 
filial duty was to retrieve them. And 
if they could corral someone else’s tip 
before the waiter spied it, it was just 
so much of a windfall toward defraying 
expenses. If any waiters, during the 
summer of '46, noticed a dearth of tips 
—well, that was the Hasley children of 
South Bend, Indiana, looking out for 
their aged and impractical parents. 

Etiquette in gas station rest rooms 
was even more trying. They would dash 
in ahead of me and then rush out shout- 
ing, for the edification of all passing 
citizens. “It’s okay, mamma! This is a 
good one! Tell Daddy he can go ahead 
and buy the gas.” 

But having learned that rest rooms 
were free, along—c’est @ dire—with a 
purchase of gasoline, their indignation 
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knew no bounds when they hit their 
first 5 cent toll fee in a hotel. Holy 
catfish! Waste a whole nickel? Before I 
could grab them, they had crawled under 
the door and were chortling: “Come on, 
mamma. Keep your head down and you 
can make it!” Everyone in the room, 
including the maid in attendance, eyed 
me speculatively but I, with great dig- 
nity, laid low.their expectations. Paying 
my own way, I entered as an upright 
citizen instead of on all fours. After 
all, Indiana has a few standards. 

As we swung onto the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, I figured that now, at long 
last, my children could begin to savor 
the scenic wonders of their native home- 
land. Their first real mountains! Those 
nice, long, dark tunnels! What more 
could a little child desire? 

My friends, the big attraction of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, with no close 
runner-up, was the de luxe violet-ray 
sanitary toilets that lit up with such a 
beautiful lavender glow. 

This same rapt absorption in ingeni- 
ous plumbing devices manifested itself 
again in Radio City. The Rockettes 
were all very nice, you understand, but 
oh, those caverns of delight: the rest 
rooms. Over and over and over, you 
could wash your hands, step on a magic 
pedal, and have your hands miraculously 
dried by hot air! 


_— this blissful experience, their 
appetites could hardly be expected 
to be whetted by anything so dull as 
double-deck busses or ferries or sky- 
scrapers or the bright lights of Broadway. 
Actually, by way of culture, the only 
other thing that captured their fancy 
in New York was St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Naturally, I don’t mean the cathedral 
itself but those darling, darling pigeons 
out on_the front steps, waiting for 
peanuts. 

Culture for children, I learned the 
hard way, is only palatable when they 
can swing into violent action themselves. 
Hence, I suggest to Mayor O’Dwyer that 
he do away with present stuffy regula- 


What earthly use is that nice fountain in 
Rockefeller Center if you can’t jump in? 





tions and let out-of-town kiddies cut 
a wider swath. Like climbing on the 
bus driver’s lap and steering the wheel 
down Fifth Avenue. Blowing the police. 
man’s whistle in the thick of traffic. Run- 
ning elevators. Walking backward on 
escalators. Testing gravity by heaving 
things from the top of the Empire State 
building. Above all, what earthly use 
is that nice fountain in Rockefeller 
Center if you can’t jump in and brush 
up on your sidestroke? 


UT if Mayor O’Dwyer refuses to do 

away with present stuffy regulations, 
I suggest that the only decent al- 
ternative is for him to take over the 
kiddies themselves. And let the out-of- 
town mothers retire to their hotel rooms 
and lie down with a cologne-saturated 
hanky over their feverish brows. Maybe, 
even, arrange to have Hildegarde come 
over to the hotel room and sing several 
soothing numbers? Heaven knows I'd 
never get any other way to hear Hilde- 
garde. My husband was far more inter- 
ested in tracking down several really 
good secondhand copies of the complete 
writings of Thucydides and Tacitus than 
in any torch singing. The nearest Wal- 
green, with the blue plate special and 
no Hildegarde, suited him just fine. 

As a guide, my husband didn’t really 
come into his own until we left .New 
York and hit Massachusetts. In Massa- 
chusetts, he was nothing short of splen- 
did. That is, we would have made much 
better time following wild geese and 
that mythical Indian guide, but the 
Indian guide wouldn’t have been able 
to read the landmarks aloud as nicely 
as my husband. It was just that, con- 
sidering there’s a historic landmark every 
300 yards throughout Massachusetts and 
considering my professor-husband dotes 
on Early American Literature, we made 
miserably slow progress. 

Still, as I say, my husband was far 
superior to any Indian guide. Just think, 
that Indian guide (and I get fonder of 
him by the minute) might have passed 
by some awfully important monuments 
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with just an “Ugh.” He might even have 
slipped us several inaccurate dates. And 
we wouldn’t have gotten nearly as much 
exercise—scrambling around sunken cem- 
eteries, being dragged through the 
House of the Seven Gables, genuflecting 
before the Old Manse, standing at rever- 
ent attention on Concord Bridge and 
listening to my husband recite “the shot 
heard round the world.” 

But the culture, as any fool can plain- 
ly see, was invaluable. 

There is also something that scientists 
(no fools, they) refer to as the “satura- 
tion point.” Susan, for instance, had 
reached her saturation point while driv- 
ing along the beautiful and scenic Hud- 
son. There, in gorgeous technicolor, was 
everything that Mother Nature could 
think of to outshine the man-made 
wonders of the big city. We were all 
drinking it in when, from the back 
seat, came Susan’s voice. “Wake me up,” 
said Susan, as she curled up for a nap, 
‘if we hit anything interesting. Like 
a house.” 


ACH man has his own capacity, his 

saturation point. I reached mine 
at Walden Pond. I gazed with lackluster 
eyes at this paradise of Thoreau but my 
husband was in his element. He even 
forgot about Tacitus and Thucydides. 
He kept inhaling and exhaling the good 
air, sifting the good earth through his 
fingers, quoting snatches of Thoreau, 
identifying wild flowers, pretending to 
study cloud formations, saying “list” 
every time he heard a bird call. 

I know, with certainty, that if there’d 
only been an ax handy (and no state 
troopers around) he would have im- 
mediately started hewing down timber 
to build us a cabin. We'd have had to 
stay there, willy-nilly, and lead the good 
life on $5.00 a month and a pound of 
navy beans or whatever it was that 
Thoreau... 

But, you understand, my idea of cul- 
ture (and now it comes out) on my 
first trip to Manhattan had been to 
see gay Manhattan at its gayest. After 
all, I can sift the good earth through 
my fingers right in my own backyard, 
and whenever I feel like it, too. (Which 
is never.) South Bend also has a rather 
nice collection of cemeteries. Also one 
200. 

Yet my husband had the effrontery 
(mind you, we spent precisely one 
harassed week end in New York, one 
fourth of that time at the Bronx Zoo) 
to say as we rolled up our own drive- 
way: “Well, have you had your fill of 
the big city life, dear?” 

Someday I am going back to New 
York. I am going alone. I am going on 
the Pacemaker. And I'm going to see 
what Manhattan looks like after eight- 
thirty of an evening. 
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OMNIPRESENCE 


by Elizabeth Wilcox Allen 


Mary Elizabeth says it’s true 

(And she would know, as children do), 
That Holy God has really made 

A special kind of wind, 

A special kind 

To dry her dresses in the shade. 


“Flippity Flap! Flippity Flap!” 

It says, “PU shake and swing and snap 

The line of clothes till up it soars 

To steal the smell of the fresh out-of-doors, 
To steal the smell and trade the wet 

For all the dry the clothes can get.” 


Mary Elizabeth told me so, 

(And she’s the one who ought to know), 
That Holy God has really made 

Another kind of wind, 

Another kind 

That kissed her gently while she played. 


It must have come on tippy-toe, 

Or else when Mary didn’t know 

That it was near. It blew a kiss 

Upon her cheek and whispered, “Whiss,” 
As softly as a little girl 

Can blow aside a vagrant curl. 


Mary Elizabeth told me twice, 

(And she would know, for she’s so nice), 
That Holy God will sometimes keep 

A gentle kind of wind, 

A cradle kind 

To blow her dreamy eyes to sleep. 


“Hush! Hush! Sh-h-h-h-h!” 

Croons the drowsy wind through restless leaves 
At lullaby-time on summer eves, 

While everywhere it gently blows 

Another evening to a close. 

And out-of-doors the tall trees nod, 

“The wind’s so everywhere—like God.” 
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CHILDREN ON A BUS RIDE 


by J. P. Walsh, S.J. 


The topless towers burning in the night 


Were not so filled with wonder and surprise 


As the still flames that stood within their bright 


Young eyes. 


The great shield guarded Perseus from the bare 


Medusa, but what bold oblique defense 


Could stand before the gathered grace of their 


Bright innocence? 
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Track King Stanfield 

One of the toughest breaks any ath- 
lete ever received was dealt Andy Stan- 
field of Seton Hall College on the occa- 
sion last month of the intercollegiate 
track and field championships at Ran- 
dalls Island, New York City. The meet, 
a two-day affair, saw Stanfield, heir 
ipparent to the title of “world’s fastest 
human,” qualify for the finals in no less 
than four events—the 100-yard dash, the 
220, the 220-yard low hurdles, and the 
broad jump. If his stamina could hold 
up on the second day of the meet, he 
was on his way to an unprecedented 
quadruple. Certainly he would be tabbed 
the greatest since Jesse Owens. 

It seemed impossible that Andy could 
achieve this amazing feat but there were 
many who felt that he would. Only the 
preceding week he had traveled to Los 
\ngeles to capture the 100, low hur- 
dies, and the broad jump. Now added 
to the task was the furlong dash, plus 
the semifinals and finals that must be 
run. 

Here fate intervened. The first of the 
events to be competed on the final day 
was the 100-yard dash. Stanfield got off 
beautifully but, as he crossed the finish 
line in a sterling 9.6 triumph, he pulled 
up lame. The injury, a muscle cramp 
in the right thigh, was not serious but 
it forced him to default in the 220, the 
hurdles and the jump. However, his 
qualifying leap of better than twenty- 
three feet got him fourth in the broad 
jump. 

It was a tough break all right for the 
Seton Hall youngster, but track experts 
feel that it has but delayed his rise to 
greatness on the cinder path. 


Last year he scored double wins in° 


the outdoor intercollegiates and the na- 
tional A.A.U. meets. In the former, he 
captured the 100- and 220-yard dashes 
and in the latter emerged the victor in 
the 100 and 200 meters. He also took 
the indoor intercollegiate 60 and second 
place in the national collegiate 100- and 
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220-yard events. Prior to entering Seton 
Hall, Andy was a scholastic star at Lin- 
coln High School in Jersey City. In 1945 
he was Jersey City and Hudson County 
champion in the 220, 440, broad jump, 
and pole vault. A year later he became 
the National Interscholastic 440 king as 
well as New Jersey champion in the 220 
and broad jump. 

After graduating in 1946, Andy en- 
tered the army. While stationed in 
Hawaii, he became the territories’ cham- 
pion in the 100, 200, and 400 meters. 
He was discharged in December of 1947 
and entered Seton Hall in February of 
1948. Touring Europe with other United 
States stars during the past summer, 
Andy broke the tape first in twenty- 
seven races. He holds the IC4A 220-yard 
record of :20.6 and the Irish dash mark 
of :9.6 for 100 yards. He shares with 
others the indoor mark of :6.2, National 
A.A.U. 100 meters at :10.3 and the Scan- 
dinavian 100 and 200 meters at :10.3 
and :20.9. 

During the past indoor season, he was 
undefeated over the 60-yard dash mark 
in the major events held in the Eastern 
arenas and in Chicago and Cleveland. 








by DON DUNPHY 





In addition he was the anchor man on 
the Seton Hall mile relay team which 
set a new Milrose Games record of 
3:18.3. During the past Easter vacation 
he toured British Guiana and estab- 
lished new marks for that country in 
the 100 and 220. A short time ago, he 
captured the Penn Relays broad jump 
title with only one day’s practice in that 
event. Recently, he traveled to the Los 
Angeles Relays and captured the 100- 
yard dash in addition to the broad jump 
and the 220-yard low hurdles. This was 
the first time in the history of the re- 
lays that one individual had snared 
three titles. The feat was all the more 
remarkable due to the fact that, in 
taking the hurdles event, he defeated 
Dick Attlesey of Southern California, 
who was acknowledged to be the best 
in the world in this event. Andy had 
run only one hurdles race in a dual 
meet previous to his upset win, if it 
may be termed that. Andy has one more 
year to go at Seton Hall. 


Detroit's Mr. Gray 

One of the reasons the Detroit Tigers 
are picked to finish high in the Amer- 
ican League flag fight—some experts go 
so far as to say they will win—is the 
sturdy left arm of a young man by t’e 
name of Ted Gray. The southpaw, 
starting his third season in fast com- 
pany, is expected to achieve top-line 
stature on the mound this year, and as 
we go to press he is doing a very com- 
mendable job. 

Last year, his first as a starter with the 
Bengals, Gray had a respectable won 10 
—lost 10 mark, with an earned-run aver- 
age of 3.51. This season it is expected 
that he'll win about 17 and next year 
he should be in the 20 victory class. 

Ted, who was born in Detroit, De- 
cember 31, 1924, is on the slim side, and 
his 5-foot, 11-inch frame carries about 
160 pounds. 

His professional career started in 1942 
with Winston-Salem of the Piedmont 
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League, where he won 13 and lost 14. 
He was purchased by the Tigers for 
delivery the following season, but his 
big league career was postponed be- 
cause of a lengthy military service. His 
navy career ‘ran from February 25, 1943 
to May 2, 1946, and he attained the 
rank of Petty Officer First Class. 

Returning to baseball, the willowy 
left-hander found himself with Buffalo 
of the International League, where he 
was on the losing side of 7 and 11. He 
reversed that mark the following year, 
winning 11 and losing 7, and Detroit 
brought him up again. Used mostly in 
relief in ’48, he won 6 and lost 2 and 
last year he reached starting status. 

Gray, who is of Scotch-Irish descent, 
was married June 18. 1947, to Doreen 
Burtenshaw and they have one child, a 
daughter. In the winter Gray is an auto 
salesman, and Ed Fitzgerald, who han- 
dles press and radio for the Tigers, will 
attest to his salesmanship. He just 
bought a car from Ted. 

The recent Detroit teams have had 
a sound tradition on the mound and 
Mr. Gray is expected to carry it on. 


Those Bases on Balls 

“Oh, those bases on balls!” That fran- 
tic cry by Frankie Frisch when he was 
broadcasting the New York Giants base- 
ball game a couple of years ago has al- 
most become a chant of horror by most 
of the sixteen big league managers this 
year and by more than one harassed 
pilot in the minors. 

It’s tough enough on the time-hon- 
ored national pastime to have the man- 
agers screaming that the saddest words 
of tongue or pen are these sad words 
“Ball Four!” but it’s even worse when 
the fans start to grumble. 

The grumbling really started over the 
long-drawn-out games that were bedevil- 
ing baseball in the early part of the 
season. The many balks that were called 
contributed to the delay, and so did the 
fact that so many hitters were asking 
for a new ball. This latter maneuver of 


_course means an inspection of the pellet 


by the umpire and much time is con- 
sumed by this. 

However, the factor contributing most 
to the long games has been the inability 
of pitchers to get the ball over the plate. 
In the first fifty National League con- 
tests, an average of ten walks per game 
were issued. 

This epidemic of wildness puzzles old- 
time pitchers—veterans such as Dizzy 
Dean and Carl Hubbell. Dizzy, by the 
way, was the last pitcher to win 30 
games in the majors. He did that back 
in 1934 when he and his brother Paul 
pitched the St. Louis Cardinals to a 
World’s Championship. That season 
Dizzy gave up only 75 passes in 50 
games. Hubbell’s mastery of control is 
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even more impressive. The southpaw, 
belying the fact that lefties are sup- 
posed to be wild, gave up only one and 
one third walks per game in the 535 
he pitched. As a matter of fact, the fa- 
mous Dean-Hubbell mound duels rarely 
took more than an hour and fifty min- 
utes per nine inning game. 

The managers, naturally, are getting 
gray over the sad situation. Game after 
game is lost because the hurlers can’t 
locate the strike zone. Eddie Sawyer of 
the Phils thinks one reason for this wild- 
ness is the fact that so many pitchers 
are experimenting with trick pitches. 
Too many are tinkering with sliders, 
screwballs, and the like. He refuses to 
let any of his young pitchers get tricky. 
The success of his theory is shown by 
the fine early season marks hung up by 
the Phils’ youngsters, Ken Johnson, Bob 
Miller, Robin Roberts, and Curt Sim- 
mons. 

A perennial control problem on the 
Dodgers is Rex Barney who probably 
has as much native pitching ability as 
anyone in baseball, but his lack of con- 
trol has kept him from stardom. They 
say that President Branch Rickcy of the 
Dodgers even went to the trouble of 
returning to the Vero Beach training 
camp of the Brooks with Barney while 


the team was headed north. Rickey spent 
hours with Barney, just having him fire 
the ball at a machine which registers 
balls and strikes. The Dodgers are still 
working hard with Barney, knowing full 
well that if he ever gets his control he'll 
be just about the best pitcher in the 
National League. 

The executives of the game are think- 
ing of walks in terms of games won and 
lost. But they are also afraid that the 
fans may become disgusted with the 
long-distance games and stop coming to 
the parks. It could happen too. Some 
magnates are blaming television for a 
slump in attendance, but how about 
those bases on balls. 

Incidentally, mention of television re- 
minds me that there will be many a 
heated discussion in major and minor 
league councils about the new medium 
this coming fall and winter. There are 
those who claim that it is hurting at- 
tendance at sports events. On the other 
hand, there are many who suggest that 
it will create more fans. Personally, we 
think it is much too early to know 
whether television is a boon or a detri- 
ment to gate receipts. But you can bet 
on one thing and that is, if baseball 
crowds continue to diminish this sea- 
son, television will be the whipping boy. 
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BSC APE FROM TERROR 


One of dozens of families making a break from their homeland. 
They don’t know what awaits them but feel it couldn’t be worse. 


———4 Sign Pieture Article—— . 


lt is from such desolate villages as this Hungarians flee. Before the war The husband “disappeared” and now 
there were gardens around the white-washed houses and all was gay. wife and child seek a safe escape. 
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An underground railway has 
been set up for Hungarians to 
escape to Yugoslavia 


For fifteen dollars a head, frantic 
Hungarians of all classes are scram- 
bling to get out of their Red-domi- 
nated land. The bitterest irony of it 
all is that in escaping tyranny at home 
they can only seek haven in Tito- 
dominated Yugoslavia. Agents ar- 
range to smuggle fugitives across the 
border at an unnamed village. Once 
across, a station is ready to receive 
them. Here, for an additional fee, a 
meal is served, and the fugitives are 
sent into the country on their own. 
No extradition treaty exists between 
the two countries, so if these unfortu- 
nates are apprehended nothing is 
done to them. 

These photographs were taken with 
the willing permission of an agent 
who was anxious to have pictures 
showing how he conducted opera- 
tions. So many people have been 
mulcted of their money in advance 
and then never taken across the 
border, pictorial evidence would be 
of great help in convincing simple 
peasants of the genuineness of the 
procedure. The evidence should con- 
vince others of the tragedy of the 
Red terror’s victims. 


Nearing Yugoslavian border, from which this picture was taken, fugi- 
tives from Hungary risked certain death had Red guards caught them. 


This Hungarian town has only one pump left. The A Red speaker tells of wealth to come. As he 


Mayor’s daughter is the only child with shoes. 
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talked this photo of audience was taken secretly. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Parishes and Children 


IN MY MAIL is a letter from a woman who is deeply con- 
cerned over the religious education of her children. There 
is no Catholic school in the suburb in which the family lives; 
there is an hour each week of released time for religious in- 
struction. There is a Mass for children on Sundays, but she 
says there are so many grown-ups attending that it does not 
really belong to them at all. She thinks the old-fashioned 
Sunday school following Mass, which they used to have, was 
a much better idea than this of an hour during the week. 
Che children never get there on time; the religious have 
to work against time to get in any instruction at all. There 
are no religious at the children’s Sunday Mass, nor are the 
children asked to do anything during the Mass—no hymns, 
no prayers, no joining in at all. One Sunday there was a 
sermon on marriage during this Mass, and on another the 
entire talk was about a forthcoming collection. 

This, according to my reader, is all the church does for 
its children, and she tells me that one parishioner who is 
a doctor says that if he did not do any more for his material 
children than this parish does for its spiritual children he 
could not sleep at night. There is no more playing of basket- 
ball in the auditorium because this has been repainted and 
the paint might get scratched. She asks me if I have any 
suggestions on the subject. 

This letter came to me just a few days after I had listened 
to the story of another parish, one where the children’s Mass 
is directed entirely to them and is for them alone, where 
it is realized that, according to the pastor, “the child is made 
to love, and nothing less than God will satisfy his heart’s 
hunger.” And he adds, “The child reads your heart better 
than he knows your mind. The child knows how God so 
loved the world, not from a book, but by watching human 
eyes. He comes to know God by seeing human goodness.” 


Nothing for the Child 


| TOO KNOW personally of a parish which compares to 
that of my reader, where too there is nothing for the child. 
The mothers of this parish have begged their pastor for 
just two things—a Mass that is really a children’s Mass, with 
perhaps a hymn or two, the reciting of the Creed, a sermon 
slanted to the child’s comprehension and needs. Secondly, 
they want a Newman Club for the older children. 

After months of vain endeavor there has been a blunt 
refusal concerning the Mass. So the children will continue 
to come to Mass, sit there patiently or impatiently according 
to temperament, and then hurry away as soon as it is over, 
glad to get away, having learned nothing at all of the wonder 
and the beauty of their faith, to say nothing of its necessity. 

The second request would be granted, the mothers were 
told, if the young people got up the club themselves and if 
there was only instruction and none of this nonsense about 
dancing or having something to eat afterward. It sounds 
a bit like the good old Puritan days rather than our own 
Catholic way. 

Then I think of another church where at every possible 
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opportunity children are included in the ceremonies. They 
are always in the front pews and when the processions begin 
they are there ready to join in. They are a continuous part of 
the ceremony. In the church to which I have alluded just 
above, the children were kept in the basement during the 
Forty Hours, then allowed to join the procession, and re- 
turned to the basement until Mass was over. This parish 
is one which has never in years had any parish visiting, 
although it is an easy parish where the staff of three should 
have ample time for such parish duties. 

If ever there was one, this is a time when it is necessary 
to keep our children interested in their faith, to make them 
know it understandingly. So many things pull them away, 
and the world is so charming and so wise; it may make a 
young boy or girl feel inferior because he is a Catholic. 


Church and Home 


THIS IS AN ERA of doubt. It is up to all of us, clergy 
and laity alike, to help as best we can to keep our children 
in their faith. It must be done in two places—the church 
and the home—and neither dare fail, or it is quite possible 
the whole land may fail. For there is little real Protestantism 
left today. There is really humanism only, the love of goo. 
works, the ready sympathy with misfortune. But how many 
outside thé Catholic Church see a suffering Christ in the 
poor and suffering of our world? There must be the love of 
God as well as the love of man to make a faith stay living 
in men’s hearts. And on us Catholics is laid the great duty 
of helping the bewildered of the world to an understanding 
of true faith. And our children will have to help when they 
grow older, and to do that they must understand their faith. 

It is true the home alone could do it. The story of this 
year’s Catholic Mother shows that. She lived for years far 
from a church, but she trained her children so well that 
eight of the thirteen are today priests or nuns. One of her 
sons says she was never insistent about religion; they had 
prayer at table and morning and evening prayers together, 
and she taught them their faith as best she could. She must 
have been an excellent teacher. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine stands ready to 
bring its programs to any parish willing to use them. And 
Catholic Action is a fine thing, a wonderful thing. Surcly 
it is meant to include not only all lay people but the clergy 
too, so that we may all work together for good. 

There are so many parishes where the people and the 
priests work together, where effort is applauded on both 
sides, where the child is considered what he really is, the 
spes gregis—the hope of the flock—that it perhaps seems un- 
important to consider the few. But it may be that in one of 
these latter parishes there are one or two children who could 
be shining lights of the Faith if they are welcomed and 
taught and kept interested, and who will instead go, when 
they are older, to Communists who have been awake and 
busy all the time, and who are now ready to tell them bright 
lies that sound like the truth, because they were never taught 
to love and to understand the truth. 
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N the big tent, a roar of 
| laughter greeted the clowns 
who had just gone on. In other 
days, Johnny Harvard would have 
smiled at the sound, but sitting now 
in the circus cookshack over a cup of 
tepid coffee, he did not smile. 

When the clowns left the ring, it 
would be his turn to follow with Mr. 
and the trained dogs for the last act be- 
fore the grand finale. Older than I like, 
he thought, and working on my birthday 
in a tank town a hundred miles from 
nowhere, with a third-rate circus that 
owes me three months’ pay. With half 
of his lifetime marked down in the 
books and audited, Johnny Harvard 
hadn’t come to very much. Even though 
he wore gold cuff links and tails, and 
there was a silk top hat on the table 
before him. 

His birthday, and no one to remember 
him. That was what bothered him most, 
more than the harsh fact that he’d come 
down this far in the world—a man got 
to accept failure after a while. It was 
the loneliness, the sense of being utterly 
forgotten, that made him stare with 
unseeing eyes at the chipped cup on 
the flimsy table. 

What was life worth to him now, 
when he'd seen the best of it and would 
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In his mouth 
was a package 
tied brightly with ribbon 


by ARTHUR ORRMONT 


What could another birthday mean to him now, when he had 


seen the best of life and would face the rest of it alone? 


face the rest of it alone? Hearing the 
warm waves of laughter in the warmth 
and stillness of the summer night, he 
could think only bitterly of the families 
in the stands, sharing laughter as they 
shared their lives together. How long 
was it since he had felt close to another 
human being? 

He thought back to the time when 
he had stood with Mary Ann on the 
brow of a hill overlooking the circus 
grounds, talking in the starlight about 
big things like love and ambition. He 
was only a roustabout then who'd run 
away from the farm for the glitter of 
the circus. But she hadn’t laughed when 
he spoke about the way he had with 


animals and the great act that would 
someday bring him fame. 

They had fallen in love at the pitch- 
penny slide; it had been as simple and 
improbable as that. He had taught her 
how to toss a coin, and she had taught 
him tenderness. His birthday fell on the 
day the circus pulled up stakes, and 
shyly Mary Ann had given him the gold 
cuff links engraved with his initials 
“They're for your dress suit, Johnny, 
when you get it,” she had whispered, and 
never had he forgotten the pride and 
sweetness on her face. 

He had promised to return after the 
season was over and take a job for 
autumn in the small Ohio town where 
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glide along the highways and by- 
ways of Uncle Samland today. Cycling 
is a leading national pastime for Amer- 
ican boys and girls from five to sixty- 
five, providing them with a healthful 
means of recreation, relaxation, and 
transportation. 

fhe present popularity of the art of 
pedal-pushing is reviving many memo- 
ries for those whose memories can go 
back some fifty or sixty years. For the 
decade following 1890 in the U.S.A. 
marked the era of the greatest cycling 
craze that the world has ever witnessed. 

fo date no one knows exactly how 
that end-of-the-century boom began. 
It just seemed that all of a sudden 
every Tom, Dick and Harriet — the 
ladies were far from immune—of the 
nineties was bitten by the cycle bug. 
the combined production of over 
three hundred factories could not turn 
out enough two-wheelers to meet the 
demand. In every hamlet and city, 
people from all walks of life—from 
rich men through beggarmen down to, 
and including, a few Indian Chiefs— 
stormed bicycle dealers for a Colum- 
bia, a World, or a Scorcher (to men- 
tion just a few of the famous makes 
that Grandma and Grandpa _ rode). 
And the price they paid was in the 
neighborhood of $100.00! 

\ gay time was had by all except 
the horsemen. Boot and saddle-bound 
cavaliers and dray-horse jockeys round- 
ly condemned the infernal machines. 
They laid the blame for every runaway 
horse at the wheel of the nearest cycle, 
even though the latter might be several 
blocks away and the horse nearsighted. 

Bicycle racing was the Number One 
sport of the nation. Local, sectional, 
and national matches covering all dis- 
tances from 14 to 100 miles attracted 
thousands of spectators. Top-notch 
wheelmen like Artie Zimmerman, 
Jimmy Michael, J. P. Jacobson, and 
Willie Windle were the idols of the 
day. In 1899 Charlie Murphy won 
the famous title of “Mile-a-minute 
Murphy” when he whizzed over one 
mile in 57-4/5 seconds. This speed 
mark remained unbroken until 1941, 
when Alf Letourner, traveling at 108.92 
miles per hour, covered the mile in 33 
seconds and set the present world record. 


Cycling 
Daze 


by ART BROMIRSKI 


In 1900, more than 1,200,000 bicycles 
were manufactured. But in the next 
year the wheels came out from under 
the bicycle boom. As suddenly as it 
had arisen, the craze came to an end. 
Dealers stood at the doors of their 
shops begging for business, but buyers 
had disappeared. Factories shut down, 
one after the other, in rapid succession. 
The heyday of the bicycle had come 
to an end—temporarily, at least. 

With the mid-century comeback now 
being staged by the iron steed, many 
motorists are grumbling in their grille- 
work about the “menace to transporta- 
tion.” Cycling enthusiasts admit that 
some bike riders do not observe traffic 
regulations and are discourteous on 
the road. They add, however, that all 
motorists are not models of obedience 
and courtesy, either. And, they point 
out, a drunk can't drive a bicycle! It 
seems that, with a little give and take 
on both sides, the two-wheelers and 
the four-wheelers can live together. 


IKE men regard harsh criticism 

from motorists as ungrateful. After 
all, the bicycle was the father of the 
automobile. Pioneer manufacturers of 
motor cars, like Charles Duryea and 
George Pierce, came up from the ranks 
of the bicycle makers. Free-wheeling, 
knee-action, differential action, variable 
speed transmission, and shaft drive are 
only variations of mechanisms which 
first appeared on cycles in the last cen- 
tury. The pneumatic tire, without 
which riding would be somewhat 
rough, was originally designed to re- 
duce the bone-shaking aspects of 
cycling. Also, production-line manufac- 
ture of automobiles had its beginnings 
in production-line manufacture of two- 
wheelers back in the nineties. 

The bicycle has often been called 
the “grandfather” of the airplane. 
Wilbur and Orville Wright and Glenn 
Curtiss made bikes before they turned 
their attention to aviation. Undoubted- 
ly they translated some of the lessons 
learned in their apprenticeship on fly- 
ing wheels to flying wings. 

Accepting the mechanical lineage of 
the three machines, the youthful vigor 
of the oldest family member is amaz- 
ing. The bicycle will probably live as 
long as its breed. 
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they had met. Instead he’d followed 
the circus into winter quarters in Flor- 
ida, to pick up what he could learn. Next 
year had come the big chance he could 
hardly refuse, working in a larger circus 
with the animal trainer. The new outfit 
was on a southern circuit, and time 
and distance had made it easier to put 
her out of his mind. The big top and 
a small-town girl didn’t mix, he’d de. 
cided, and a career like his could afford 
no added responsibility. He stopped an- 
swering her letters that came a long time 
after he had slipped into silence. 

Shading his eyes from the naked bulb, 
Johnny thought now of the years that 
had passed in a blur of towns and cities, 
of the nights spent rumbling along in 
the flatcars that became shorter and 
shorter as he awoke from his dream of 
success, slipping on the downgrade from 
the second-rate to the rag-bag shows. He 
had lacked the necessary touch of great- 
ness. And it had been with this belated 
discovery that his loss of Mary Ann re- 
turned to torment him. 

She must be married now, with chil- 
dren. Probably she had left the town. 
For all she said the night of his birthday: 
“It may sound young and _ girlish, 
Johnny, but I'll be waiting for you. No 
matter how long you're away, no matter 
when you come back again.”” Remember- 
ing, he was filled suddenly with an 
outrageous hope that as quickly died. 
Women didn’t wait that long for any 
man, and why should the best of them 
wait for Johnny Harvard? 

The band struck up loudly in the 
ring; now the clowns were making their 
exit. He sat there waiting for the knock 
on the cookshack door. 

Johnny didn’t hear the door open. It 
was only when he felt the dog’s paws 
on his knee that he knew Mr. was 
there. In his mouth was a package tied 
brightly with ribbon. 

Johnny took it, puzzled. No one in 
the circus knew the date of his birth- 
day; it must be a joke. But his heart 
filled again with the same outrageous 
hope, and he plucked feverishly at the 
ribbon while the dog watched, attentive 
and sober... . 

Applause swelled around him as he 
entered the sawdust of the ring. As he 
bowed to the crowd, the overhead lights 
glinted' on the gold at his sleeves and at 
his shirt front, on the new studs he had 
put in a moment ago with shaking 
fingers. 

He lifted his eyes to the tiers of faces 
above him, knowing in gladness that she 
was somewhere there, that she had not 
forgotten. 





ARTHUR ORRMONT hos contributed short 
stories to “The American,” “Story,” and, many 
other magazines. 
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A Pact of Love 


year before she died, Mrs. Annie 
Warren Jones said she wished to 
become a Catholic. 

She was then 107. 

Friends said the fragile Negro woman, 
born into slavery three decades before 
the Civil War, would never make it. 

“Mama Jones,” they agreed, “is past 
the age of learning.” 

But Mama persisted. Twice a week 
for three months she took instructions. 
She was baptized, and one hot July after- 
noon sat in church waiting to be con- 
firmed. Her crutch lay beside her. She 
couldn’t climb the altar steps. The 
bishop came down. They say there 
wasn’t a dry eye in church as Mama 
stood between the gates of the sanctu- 
ary and lifted her seamed cheek for the 
bishop’s slap. 

“How do you feel now, Mama Jones?” 
she was asked. And she replied: 

“All my life I've been planning to 
leave you all and go to heaven. Today 
heaven came down to me!” 

On that steaming summer afternoon 
in 1940, “heaven came down” to 596 
recent converts in the church of St. 
Charles Borromeo. Wedged between the 
heaped-up railroad flats of New York's 
Harlem, St. Charles stands at 141 Street 
and Seventh Ave., two blocks west of 


the Savoy Ballroom, another land- 
mark of the world’s largest Negro met- 
ropolis. 


On that afternoon, St. Charles’ twelve 
hundred seats were filled. In the nar- 
row street outside, twelve policemen 
sweated order into another two thou- 
sand who had come too late to get in. 
Hundreds more jammed the fire escapes 
of nearby tenements. And a copper- 
colored lad in white uniform made a 
fortune hawking Paradise Ice Cream. 

An uncommon scene? Not at St. 
Charles. 

In 1933, Cardinal Hayes named the 
Reverend (subsequently the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor) William R. McCann 
pastor of St. Charles. In those days, 
St. Charles’ 318 members were receiving 
at the rate of only 50 communions a 
week. Within the next 16 years, 8,000 
converts, mostly adults, were baptized 
in the old gray brick-and-granite edifice. 
Of the 1100 persons converted to Cathol- 
icism in all of greater New York in 
1946, to pick a year at random, 500 
were from St. Charles! In 1949, when 
Monsignor McCann died, the faithful 
of his parish were receiving at the rate 
of 1530 communions a week! 

St. Charles’ growth was produced by 
the dedicated labor of Monsignor Mc- 
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On the following five pages, the 
story is told of the struggle for 
souls in New York’s Harlem, the 
world’s largest Negro metropolis. 
The story centers on one parish, 
St. Charles Borromeo. But the story 
is not confined to one. St. Charles 
is only the oldest and the biggest, 
averaging 500 converts yearly. There 
are also St. Aloysius, where Father 
Walter McCann is pastor and an 
average 250 Negro converts are 
made each year; the Holy Ghost 
Fathers’ parish, St. Mark’s, averag- 
ing 100 a year; Resurrection parish, 
where Father Vincent Scully is 
pastor and 92 converts a year are 
welcomed into the Church; and St. 
Thomas the Apostle, of which 
Father John Stewart is pastor and 
which averages 85 converts a year. 
Of the work of all these parishes, 
Catholic America can well be proud, 





Cann and his aids. It goes on under the 
present pastor, the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Cornelius J. Drew, assisted 
by Fathers Lawrence Cahill, Frank Doh- 
man, and Francis Newman. Monsignor 
Drew has been with St. Charles since 
1949, Fathers Cahill and Dohman for 
thirteen years, Father Newman for three. 

When Monsignor McCann took over 
in 1933, this respect for the priests of 
God was not so evident in upper Man- 
hattan. Many depression-tried Harlem 
citizens viewed the Catholic Church, in 
the words of the latest National Catholic 
Almanac, as “only another unfriendly 
white institution.” 

Their antipathy was intensified by 
the nature of Harlem life. Many un- 
truths circulate concerning this. One 
of the more insulting describes Harlem 
people as happy-go-lucky beings, who 
laugh their troubles away, live close to 
nature, and have a quality in their 
voices which enables them to converse 
with mules. 

In Harlem only a dull ear could 
miss the sob in the laughter. Harlem 
people cope with their troubles in dead 
earnest, endure them with dignity. As 
for being close to nature, how close 
can they get in the most citified section 
of ultracitified New York? 

Harlem is 30 blocks long, north and 
south. It is about 6 blocks wide. In these 
few acres, sociologists figure, 100,000 
persons could live healthfully. Actually 
350,000 are sardined in. The citizens of 
Harlem probably live farther from 
nature than any group on earth. In the 
restless, job-hungry Harlem of 1933, 
hostility to Catholicism was aggravated 
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by the skeptical and sophisticated think- 
ing of the City Slickers. 

Monsignor McCann’s first job was to 
break this down. The day the job was 
handed to him, he said to Cardinal 
Hayes: 

“Suppose you read some morning that 
one of your priests has been arrested for 
walking down the streets of Harlem in 
his shorts, carrying a sign saying ‘Be- 
come a Catholic’! What will you do?” 

Answered the Cardinal, “I'll bail you 
out!” 

A few weeks later, Monsignor walked 
down Harlem’s Lenox Avenue, wearing 
a golden cope and preceded by a string 
of altar boys in cassocks and white sur- 
plices. Grandly, they moved southward, 
west across Harlem’s main _ business 
street, home again via Seventh Avenue. 
Monsignor carried an altar missal. “Just 
for the effect,” he twinkled later. 

The procession drew a large gallery. 
Numerous people followed it into the 
church itself. From these Monsignor 
learned that many non-Catholics had 
been dropping into St. Charles regular- 
ly. What was needed, he saw, was a sys- 
tematic program of convert classes. 

Three months later, Friday night, 
January 12, 1934, seventy-two catechu- 
mens recited the Profession of Faith in 
unison, in the first of a long series of 
mass baptisms at St. Charles Borromeo. 
There have been four such ceremonies 
each succeeding year. In the largest, 
128 were baptized. In the most recent, 
shortly before last Easter, 85. Over 150 
are taking instruction in preparation 
for the next one. 

Classes at St. Charles are thorough. 
Modern teaching devices are used. Our 
Lord's life is illustrated by stereopticon 
slides. The Mass and the Sacrament of 
Penance are demonstrated. 

Each catechumen must attend a 
ninety-minute class every Tuesday and 
Thursday night for three months. Each 
class missed must be made up. Every 
obligatory Mass missed for insufficient 
reason during the instruction period 
sets the student back. At the end he 
is examined to test his knowledge and 
sincerity. 

Converts are glad to talk about their 
experience. A member of the latest class 
sits in the living room of a first floor 
apartment overlooking Edgecombe Ave- 
nue. He is a stocky, strong-built man, 
well into middle age. 

Twenty-five years ago, William Ward 
was known to millions of fight fans as 
Kid Norfolk. Between 1909 and 1927, 
he fought some of the biggest bouts in 
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light heavyweight history. Ring Maga- 
zine of December 1949 recalls him in 
a fond cartoon bearing the caption, 
“One of the real greats, who never got 
a chance at the title.” 

Kid never got a title bout because in 
the years of his prime, mixed matches 
were forbidden. This was changed in 
New York by the Walker Law, sponsored 
by Mayor Jimmy in 1924, and Kid met 
Tom Gibbon in Madison Square Garden 
in the first mixed bout in New York 
State. In 1929, Kid retired. 

What brought him to Catholicism? 

“She did!” 

“She” is Kid’s handsome, South- 
\merican-born wife, a cradle Catholic. 
They were married in Cuba _ thirty- 
eight years ago. Says Mrs. Ward: 

“All those years Kid went to Mass 
and made his contributions. And he 
kept saying to me, ‘What difference will 
a litthe water make?’ And I kept after 
him, to show him the difference. And 
our daughter kept after him. We ground 
at him. And finally, one morning last 
summer, he said, ‘I’m ready, Marie,’ 
and I said ‘Get your hat, Kid’” 

And it looked for a moment as if 
Mrs. Ward were going to cry. But she 
didn’t. 

“I’m glad Kid’s in,” she went on. 
“He’s in late, but he’s in, and I’m 
tickled, and I thank God. When you 
don’t belong to anything, you’re just 
a wanderer. You have no home. I’m 
glad Kid's home.” 

In her large, subdued modern apart- 
ment on West 148 Street, Lucille Cole- 
man says she spent seven years, thinking 
and searching on her own, before she 
found “home.” Young Mrs. Coleman 
is a finisher and examiner for a negligee 
factory. She was baptized a Methodist in 
1937, for ten years was a member of one 
of Harlem’s largest churches, African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion. 

“But there were events in Jesus’ life,” 
she recalls, “that I wanted to under- 
stand better. In my former faith, we 
were told to think those things out for 
ourselves. That wasn’t satisfactory. I 
began to study Catholicism.” 


N THE living room of her boarding 
house on West 138 Street, Miss Gladys 

Holmes, bookkeeper for a large Fifth 
Ave. fashion store, says, “I’ve always 
been interested in the Catholic Church. 
I was brought up Protestant, but some- 
thing seemed missing.” 

In her tiny, book-filled rented room 
at the rear of a railroad flat on West 
140 Street, pretty young Grace Jones 
tells a similar story. Miss Jones holds 
a B. S. degree from a North Carolina 
university, is stenographer for the New 
York Employment Service, and has al- 
ways been interested in Catholicism, 
although her people are Baptists. She 
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took the final step at the urging of a 
woman friend who “talked to me about 
Catholic this and Catholic that.” 

And in St. Charles rectory the present 
pastor, Monsignor Drew, sits answering 
questions he must answer many times 
yearly, since people come from all over 
the world to inquire concerning the 
work of his church. 

Says Monsignor Drew, “The seeds of 
religion are in most converts when they 
come to us. They say ‘I’ve always been 
interested in the Church,’ or they say, 
‘I've always known I should have a 
religion, and I heard you folks hold 
classes.’ Many young people admit they 
are captivated by the drama of the 
statues and the liturgy. 

“Many say they like the challenge,” 
Monsignor adds. “They can join other 
churches by simply signing up. We de- 
mand that they learn something first. 
They like that. They're hungry for 
challenges. They don’t meet enough of 
them in their everyday life.” 

About half of the inquirers, Mon- 
signor Drew says, have been members of 
some Protestant church. He has never 
encountered a rationalist, atheist, or 
agnostic. “Occasionally,” he says, “we 
run into someone who merely wishes 
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to bait us. We don’t rise to the bait, 
and he soon departs.” 

The majority of converts are thirty 
or over. Absence of youth is attributed 
to the Church’s marriage laws. Harlem 
economics are tough. A young girl often 
enters into marriage hopefully but with 
crossed fingers. Tomorrow her young 
man’s job, and he too, may be gone. 

Most converts are from what Mon- 
signor Drew calls the “middle” social 
bracket: domestics, factory workers, cab 
drivers, carpenters, and other tradesmen. 
Next largest group are the very poor, 
most of them on relief. Very few are 
from the professional class. Veterans of 
World War II comprise about 10 per 
cent of all conversions, and there has 
been a marked increase in conversions 
generally since the end of the war. 

How well do the converts stick? A sur- 
vey made in 1936 indicates nearly 100 
per cent. During the 16-month period 
surveyed, 274 were baptized. Of these, 
266 were confirmed and only eight 
actually fell away. All 266 confirmands 
attended Mass regularly, all received 
communion frequently with the excep- 
tion of three. The priests say things 
are much the same now. 

St. Charles, moreover, is a fountain- 
head from which the faith flows into 
many parts of the city. St. Charles parish- 
ioners are continuously moving out. 





Many now live in ten other parishes, 
They carry their faith with them. They 
send their children to predominantly 
white Catholic schools. Occasionally 
there are incidents, but adjustments are 
made, and the flow of Catholics from St. 
Charles into other parishes is surely, if 
quietly, bettering interracial relations all 
over town. 

“Friend St. Charles” or “Erother St, 
Charles,” the people in Harlem call it, 
even the non-Catholics. They know its 
history, even the non-Catholics. They 
remember the date and can tell you the 
words of a speech Monsignor McCann 
made years ago: a speech that sealed 
the pact of love between Friend St. 
Charles and Brother Harlem. 


HE occasion was the saddest period 

of Harlem history, the riot of March 
19, 1935. A Puerto Rican lad swiped 
candy in a store on 125 Street. Seized, he 
sunk his teeth into his captor’s hand, 
Friends grabbed the boy and hid him in 
a cellar. But the rumor got around that 
he had been beaten to death. 

Riot flared. For twelve hours there 
were looting, property destruction, some 
killing. The story is told of a young 
man, scurrying out of a store with an 
armful of stolen suits and shouting at 
the shouting mobs: “Pity, I can’t re- 
turn to have them altered!” 

The downtown. press exploded in a 
rash of words and scare headlines. Im- 
precations were lavished on Harlem. 

And from St. Charles came the voice 
of Monsignor McCann, speaking com- 
mon sense—first in a letter to parishion- 
ers, then in a talk to the press. 

“Please note,” he said, “that only 
three thousand Harlem people took 
part in this unfortunate incident. That 
is less than 1 per cent of Harlem's popu- 
lation. In the vast majority of Harlem 
homes, there is more distress over this 
incident, more real regret than you will 
find anywhere else. 

“The depression has made a_ vast 
crucifix of Harlem. Seventh Avenue is its 
vertical piece, 135 Street its cross piece. 
The depression came earliest to these 
people, and it seems it will last longest. 
And these people, in their misery, have 
been inflamed by white Communists talk- 
ing to them nightly on the corners of 
Lenox Avenue. Let the white Com- 
munists go away, and there will be no 
more trouble. 

“My assistants and I find living here 
the same as living in any other section, 
except that there is more respect for the 
priests of God on the streets than any- 
where in the city. We have never known 
a more home-loving people, a more 
peace-loving people. Their major aim 
seems to be to live happily in the love 
of God. Their religion is an all-day 
thing, every day, every year!” 
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FILL OUT ONE OF THESE CARDS 
AND DROP IT INTO THIS BOX 
EAR. 


Converts 
in Harlem 


A picture story that illustrates 
the inspiring article on the 


preceding pages—read it first 
. Father Newman instructs a small group in the rectory by means 
of colored slides. Large groups are taught in the Church hall. 
New York is often referred to as the Big 
Town where things are done in a “big 
way.” After visiting St. Charles Borromeo 
Church in Harlem, Tue Sicn staff believes 
that this “big way” applies to spiritual as 
well as material things. Imagine one church 
making five hundred converts a year, with 
instruction classes for eighty at a time! 
The history of this remarkable parish is 
told in the preceding article. Sufficient to 
say here that the Fathers are not out to 
make large numbers of converts just for the 
sake of numbers. Each convert is given a 
thorough, detailed instruction, and careful 
check is made on the conduct of each appli- 
cant before admittance to baptism. 
The following pictures give a glimpse of 
the remarkable work that Monsignor Drew 
and his zealous assistants are accomplishing. 


portable confessional in’ the hall. Father Cahill uses a 
litle humor to destroy converts’ fear of confessing sins. 
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The converts are given a thorough instruction in all things A priest interrogates a neophyte at the 
3 Catholic. Above, the various Mass vestments are explained. 


beginning of the baptismal ceremonies. 


Before each class Monsignor Drew asks each member if he This young lady receives sign of the Cross 
or she attended Mass and: checks it on his card file. 


on her forehead, symbol of redemption. 


A general view of the Church on baptism night. In April 
a class of eighty-five was baptized and later confirmed. 


Salt, the symbol of immortality, is placed 
on the tongue of another young convert. 





THE SIGN 


A Sign Picture Article 


Heads covered with white veils, the women to be baptized 
stand at the end of each pew. Sponsors are behind them. 


Above, a young man who has been baptized 
and confirmed is congratulated by a priest. 


This picture shows the priest pouring the water on the 


Below, the convert class receives Sacrament 
head of one of the converts. Sponsor and friends look on. 


of Confirmation from Bishop J. Donahue. 
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Frank Lovejoy as Randy Stone in “Nightbeat”’ 


Radio 
— and 


|] ELEVISION 





The Whedunnits 

If psychiatrists’ conventions were held 
daily from now until Whitsuntide a 
thousand years hence, no one could 
come up with the all-inclusive explana- 
tion of the popularity of the whodunnit. 
Murder mysteries, between paper covers 
and between fabric, sell by the millions 
each year. The Grade B movie world 
could not survive one month’s balance 
sheet without them. The radio cycles are 
replete with screams and gunshots. And 
now on television you can see the 
neatest little piece of physical skul- 
duggery any night of the week. And 
who listens? And who looks? Your Aunt 
Minnie and the boy down the street. 
And probably your little girl’s teacher. 
And maybe even the fellow with the 
biggest mahogany desk at your local 
bank. 

By and large, some of the most un- 
tidy and, in fact, downright sloppy 
writing in radio supplies what passes 
for lines on many mystery programs. 
There are standards for writing even 
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these things. In mystery novels the ob- 
servance of such standards, to a great 
extent, is the delineating factor in the 
type of reader. Good writing can be 
put to service on any type of material, 
and, in essence, the dramatic elements of 
a murder-mystery should challenge the 
best in a writer. But inherent in the 
very dramatic nature of the material 
is the pitfall which traps so many writers. 
Drama becomes melodrama, and melo- 
drama slips peg by peg into the verbal 
mire, until the people in the story be- 
come puppets and the plot shadow 
without substance. 


Shadow Without Substance 

MR. CHAMELEON on CBS 
(Wednesday at 8:00 P.M. E.D.s.T.) is a 
case in point. Mr. Chameleon is a con- 
ventional character, but he moves in 
a world of endless story possibilities. 
Each week, the gimmick used, the ap- 
pearance of Mr. C. complete with dis- 
guise and accent as another person in 
some phase of the plot-unthickening 





interrogation, is one which might be 


cleverly handled. But it isn’t. The boat — 


is often missed. The writing is sophomoric 
to a painful degree. In this case, the 
reason seems to be fairly evident. Frank 
and Anne Hummert, writers and pro. 
ducers of massive quantities of soa 
operas, are the guiding lights. Enough 
said. 

This is far from the only show guilty 
on script scores. MARTIN KANE, 
PRIVATE EYE on Mutual (Sunday at 
4:30 E.ps.T.) is almost in the same 
class. This is a little weekly item which 
has brought William Gargan back from 
the actor’s limbo. It is doing very well, 
sponsorially speaking, on both radio 
and on television (on another network). 
But why? There is the real mystery, 
The plots are not only routine but 
the writing makes them seem even more 
perfunctory than they are. 

Probably the major difficulty lies in 
the limitation of time. The hands of the 
clock keep going around, and there is 
no time to make people out of char- 
acters, to give purpose to plot, to build 
a scene and base its outcome on the vary- 
ing aspects of human tension rather 
than on the convenient possession of a 
knife or a gun in some convenient 
pocket. 

Knowing that time is limited, writers 
and producers of mystery programs 
should go back and study carefully the 
fundamental principles of the short 
story—singleness of incident, small num- 
ber of characters, unity, and a camera- 
like focus of attention on the growing 
climax. 


On the Brighter Side 

Well, let’s take a look at the brighter 
side of this weekly plethora of murk, if 
we can find a ray of light up so many 
dark alleys. There’s an old show that 
has been beating the viewers out of the 
bushes very successfully for lo! these 
many years. MR. DISTRICT ATTOR- 
NEY each Wednesday evening at 9:30 
E.D.s.T. on NBC takes his oath of 
office and what follows has more than 
a little semblance to well-produced, be- 
lievable drama. There are several tricks 
to this accomplishment. Miss Miller, the 
perennial girl secretary, and Harrington, 
Mr. D.A.’s hardy assistant, are all too 
ubiquitous but they serve at least one 
good purpose. Their little colloquies 
with their boss give the writer a three- 
way discussion basis for several. things 
that ought to be said in each show— 
comment on police methods used to find 
and apprehend criminals, sidelights on 
the routine ways in which criminals 
think and act as these have been de- 
termined by psychologists specializing 
in the field, and some general remarks, 
delivered in scenes without tension, 
about lawbreaking and its nonpaying 
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nature. Mr. District Attorney has earned 
its success. It has an aura of dignity. 
Any steady listener could hardly escape 
the conclusion that the forces ranged 
against crime are manned with intelli- 
gence, resourcefulness, and skill in the 
job at hand. 

Among the newcomers to this well- 
plowed field is an NBC show which gives 
much promise. It is NIGHTBEAT 
(Monday at 10:00 p.M., E.D.s.T.), and 
its nocturnal pacer of the pavements is 
Randy Stone of the Chicago Star who 
is “searching the night for a story.” Some 
of the recent scripts, these by Russell 
Hughes, represent a big upswing in 
writing in this field. The plots are in- 
genious. The dialogue is reasonable and 
believable. The principal character, as 
narrator, is used very cleverly between 
scenes as the sound effects in the back- 
ground carry the story forward. There 
is far more characterization than in the 
average mystery story. These are plots 
that grow out of people rather than 
plots to which people are rather an in- 
different adjunct. 

Frank Lovejoy does a fine job as 
Randy Stone, and the production in 
general matches well the quality of the 
script. The sound and music are on the 
whole admirable. Some of the writing 
is pseudopoetic “people who wear their 
hearts on their sleeves with only the 
scars showing,” but it is welcome just the 
same in an all too prosaic and plotful 
world. There are some items on the 
debit side, of course. The long arm of 
coincidence sometimes seems to exceed 
its own distance records. And there is 
too much emphasis on melodrama and 
pathos. A big city is full of comedy as 
well as tragedy. A lighter touch now 
and then would be in order. But there 
is usually some gentle philosophizing at 
the end which does a nice job on “the 
human touch.” And oh, you nightbeat, 
how I love you for inserting middle-wise, 
“This is a show for people over twenty- 
one, so all right, kiddies, go and get 
ready for bed, will you?” 

Violence, mayhem, and murder are on 
the listening and viewing calendar to 
stay. They have been there since the 
days of ancient Greece, or rather since 
the first cave man slugged his neighbor 
with his crude club for cutting in on 
his carving-spoons-from-bones racket. If 
the stories must be told, let them be 
told with taste in writing and _ pro- 
duction. “Murder will out.” It can do 
so with some purpose if given good 
writing and wise direction. The criminal 
is the responsibility of society, because 
his crimes are the crystallization of the 
evils of society. His story has a place 
in radio and in television. We are our 
brother’s keeper. But if we are to be 
moved to constructive action by that 
story, it must be told with artistry. 
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A spiritual thought for the month 





NCONCERN for 


moral misery 

throws serious doubt on _ the 
Christian character of our concern 
for the physical misery of men. We 
are undoubtedly concerned about 
hunger, hovels, dirt, and rags im- 
prisoning the life of man, woman, 
or child. Yet we give ready accept- 
ance, as to axiomatic truth, to the 
unwavering reign of viciousness over 
great numbers of men and women in 
our big cities. It is as though we took 
for granted that multitudes of men 
and women should be given over to 
the service of greed and lust; nothing 
better is to be expected from these 
obviously inferior men and women! 





Greed takes command and makes 
use of lust to amass its transient 
treasures. The princes of crime thus 
make themselves slaves of the money 
they serve so ruthlessly; and, fixing 
their own shackles more securely, 
they enslave others to sensuality. 

These men and women are in 
misery. Place the woman who is a 
slave of greed or lust beside the 
Virgin Mother of God for just one 
quiet moment; immediately — her 
fright, disgust, despair are obvious. 
Throw into contrasting focus the 
story of the Saviour of men and these 
destroyers of men, and the same pic- 
ture of hopeless unhappiness is clear. 
He healed all who came to Him; 
they infect all they can reach with a 
deadly disease. He did all things well; 
| they do all things evilly. He went 
about doing good; they spend their 
days and nights plotting against men 
and God. There can be no moment 
of rest or happiness for a man so 
completely opposed to the Saviour of 
men, any more than there can be a 
moment of rest for the diabolic Ad- 
versary whose work they do. 

Revulsion at these purveyors of 
evil, their victims, their customers, 
and petty servants is not the answer 
of the divine Physician who came to 
minister to the sick and to save sin- 
ners. He promised a rich reward to 
the giver of so much as a cup of cold 
water to the least of His brethren. 











The Needy 
Ones 


by WALTER FARRELL, 0. P. 


He did not shrink in disgust from 
the publican or the adulteress any 
more than He did from the leper. 

The liar can say that he loves God 
and still hate or neglect his neighbor. 
But one who listens to the Son of 
God must join to his revulsion for 
sin something of the terrible urgency 
that drove the Saviour to Calvary 
and consumed the first precious 
moments of His reign from the Cross 
in mercy to the evil ones. The love 
of God in us inevitably produces an 
estimate of the horror and corrosive- 
ness of sin in proportion to the depth 
of that love. If loving God we must 
also love men, then just as inevitable 
as revulsion for sin there must be 
in us an urgency to rescue men from 
sin’s rehearsal of hell. 

This is no place for a secure in- 
difference, for mild distress, or for a 
revulsion that is contemptuous of the 
least of men and women. These 
miserable ones are His friends, the 
ones He came to seek, the ones for 
whom He died. They are His; so 
they are ours. 

This is the place for prayers 
thundering against the walls of 
heaven with unremitting blows. Here 
is a desperate demand for penances 
that will cost us dearly to compen- 
sate for the unbridled appetites of 
those we would save. The only kind 
of prayer and penance that will do 
here is the kind that kept Dominic 
on his knees through the night and 
made of his body a bloody fountain 
of salvation; the kind of prayer and 
atonement that splattered the stones 
in the Garden and held fast the nails 
of the Cross. Here is the accurate 
measure of the vitality and depth 
of our love, a love which abhors 
stinginess and rushes to eager sacrifice 
for the goals of Christ: that men 
might be free, that men might have 
joy, that men might be saved. 

These men and women are the 
needy ones. “As long as you did it 
for one of these, the least of my 
brethren, you did it also for me.” 
(Matt. 25:40). 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Catholic Conservatism 
Why is the Catholic Church so ultraconservative about 
divorce?—Cc. G., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


‘The most basic emphasis to be made, apropos of the ramified 
divorce problem, is that the conservatism of the Catholic 
Church is simply a faithful compliance with God’s own law. 
Though the Church were inclined to be more liberal, and 
even with all her delegated authority, she may not tamper 
with the divine law: “What God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder” (Matt. 19:6). 

Whether among Catholics or others, the vast majority of 
divorces could be obviated—either by the avoidance of hasty, 
inadvisable marriage, or after marriage by earnest, bilateral 
endeavor to effect reconciliation. To ease the way for divorce 
is to foster its causes. 

Indicative of the abandon wherewith so many enter upon a 
married career, a non-Catholic spokesman was quoted, last 
May, in the New York Times, to the effect that the thought- 
less think of marriage in terms of “two dollars and fifteen 
minutes.”” Did you read the representative but shocking series 
of articles on divorces, featured a few months ago by the 
Saturday Evening Post? Or the constructive article in Red- 
book of last February, entitled “Divorcees Anonymous’? All 
of which adds up to an endorsement of the Catholic position, 
to a recognition of the wisdom of divine law. 

For utilitarian motives, to preserve the nation from de- 
population and other social disorders, even the Soviet Union 
has revamped its notoriously loose laws regulative of compan- 
ionate marriage, divorce, and the like. Undeniably, there 
are pitiable cases of hopeless incompatibility, and in those 
instances the Church permits separation and does the utmost 
to provide for the security of victimized children. Even in 
such cases—and aside from the clear-cut, divine mandate of 
Christ—were the barrier to be lowered for the few, the way 
would become wide open to the many. In today’s world and 
for many centuries, the Catholic Church has been the only 
faithful interpreter of the divine laws of marriage, and the 
predominant factor in maintaining the integrity of nations 
through the integrity of the family. 


That “Missing Link”’ : 
As a public school teacher, I would like to know the 
stand of the Church on the Stone Age, the evolution of 
the human family, etc.—G. D., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


In any discussion of evolution, it should be kept in mind 
that the time element and causal factors, although related, 
are distinct. and separable points. 

According to the latest scientific findings, the age of the 
earth can be estimated conservatively at about one hundred 
thousand years. This estimate in no way conflicts with Bible 
references to the time element in the development of the 
world. Bible terminology describes the creation of the world 
as a process of progressive development, extending through- 
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out six “days.” The term “day” does not signify a span of 
twenty-four hours, but an indeterminate period of time. To 
specify the age of the earth or the relative age of the human 
family is outside the intended scope of divine revelation. 

However—regardless of the accuracy wherewith science may 
eventually establish the ages of earth and man, and regardless 
of how complex and gradual evolution may have been—divine 
power, as the ultimate causal factor in all creation, is postu- 
lated by both revelation and reason. Within the sphere of 
material things, any evolution is, comparatively speaking, a 
matter of secondary importance. It is of unqualified im- 
portance that no process of evolution can subtract even one 
finite effect from the original Cause. To attest this unique 
causality is the dominant concern of the inspired record. 

Superficial thinkers fail to realize the impossibility of 
conilict between proven scientific knowledge and revealed 
knowledge, inasmuch as both sources are authored by God. 
Numberless apparent incompatibilities do not add up to one 
real discordant inference. In his Encyclical on the study of 
Scripture, Pope Leo XIII declared: “There can never be anv 
real discrepancy between the theologian and the physicist, as 
long as each confines himself within his own lines, and both 
are careful not ‘to make rash assertions, or to assert what is not 
known as known,’ as St. Augustine warns us.” The Pontiff 
also reminds us of a salient feature of scriptural terminology: 
“We must remember that the sacred writers did not seek to 
penetrate the secrets of nature, but rather (they) described 
things in terms commonly used at the time .. . in the way 
men could understand.” 

It is the teaching of the Church that the human soul is 
created outright by God, at the time when the soul is to 
animate its respective body. An evolution of human souls is 
impossible. 

Evolution has been propounded according to two formulas 
—each radically different from the other. Atheistic evolution 
is untenable, both religiously and scientifically. Qualified 
evolution admits God as the original Cause of all creation, 
but posits a process of development whereby man’s body 
derived from that of an irrational animal. It cannot be over- 
emphasized that this tenet ranks, scientifically, as a mere hy- 
pothesis. 

A hypothesis is well defined as a proposition proposed as 
an explanation, either as a provisional conjecture to guide in- 
vestigation, or—at best—as probable in view of established 
facts. Any hypothesis is still unproven as a certainty. 

Within the Catholic Church, and aside from dogmatic pro- 
nouncements, the most reliable norm for the interpretation 
of Scripture is the Biblical Commission. Their scholarly 
standing is realized by unbiased non-Catholic authorities, 
such as Dr. Albright of Johns Hopkins. 

The Church maintains that, while on the one hand, there 
is no neccessary and certain conflict between the biblical 
account of man’s origin and the tenet of qualified evolution; 
on the other hand, however, there is not sufficient argument— 
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on the basis of scientific findings—to deviate from the literal 
jnterpretation of Scripture. From both the scientific and 
religious approach, the directness or indirectness of divine 
action in the formation of the human body is still open to 
further investigation by competent scholars. Scientifically 
established truth will never contradict correctly interpreted 
Scripture. The problem is to explain the eagerness of some to 
prove for themselves a simian ancestry—a repugnant assump- 
tion to those who appreciate being linked with God through 
the God-Man! 


Saturday vs. Sunday 

_ A non-Catholic friend maintains that observance of the 
Sabbath on Sunday instead of Saturday is an innovation 
of Constantine and unacceptable to God—£. D., BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 


An innovation is not necessarily an illegitimate change. The 
transference of the Sabbath observance from Saturday to Sun- 
day is but one of many innovations whereby Christianity has 
emphasized its supersedure of the Synagogue. Another con- 
gruity of Sunday as “the Lord’s Day” is the commemoration 
of Christ’s resurrection. That this change was effective in 
apostolic times is clear from Scripture and the writings of the 
earliest Fathers of the Church. The first of eleven Roman 
Emperors named Constantine did much to propagate and 
protect the Church, but it is simply unhistorical to claim 
that he designated Sunday as the Christian Sabbath. 

The essence of the Third Commandment, as promulgated 
in the Old Testament, calls for the dedication of one day 
weekly, to insure the proper worship of God. To abolish that 
observance or to hinder it would be to tamper with divine 
law. However, to transfer the observance to a more ap- 
propriate day, and to enjoin participation in the Eucharistic 
sacrifice—as the continuance of Christ’s own perfect tribute 
to God—is the right and duty of competent authority. For 
that reason, the apostolic custodians of what St. Paul refers 
to as “the better Testament,” have specified Sunday Mass 
as the most proper “how” of God’s Third Commandment. 


Teen-ager’s Plaint 
I attend a public school because I want a good education, 
so as to fit myself for a college of high standing. No 
parish school seems suited—nor are they co-ed. This is 
a great mistake, as we young people know.—s. G., RIVER 
FOREST, ILL. 


We do not question that the school you attend is one of the 
best in your neighborhood. But, if it “far surpasses parochial 
schools,” it must be a rare institution. Your disregard for 
Catholic schools does seem to be based on points other than 
scholarship. 

As a matter of fact, many Catholic educational centers— 
especially in the high school and college bracket—are co- 
educational. But segregation hardly accounts for the “boy- 
crazy, girl-crazy” picture you have sketched, since the picture 
includes the young people of your public school acquaintance 
—an inference gathered from your own notions as to the social 
necessity for “puppy-love.” Not a few of your assumptions 
are unfounded, or at least exaggerated—that Catholic school- 
time segregation drives boys and girls to public schools, with 
a consequent high incidence of mixed marriages; that if high 
school teen-agers don’t “go steady,” and don’t “neck,” Catho- 
lics will become extinct. The Catholic population is bound 
to increase rather than decrease, because of the Catholic 
conscience toward unnatural birth control. 

Although marriage is not “physically, mentally, and socially 
indispensable” to the individual, it is normal to the majority. 
But among normal people, marriage need not be fostered by 
torrid dancing, either during the teen-age era, or at any other 
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time. Since marriage partners are human beings, the physical 
element should be under the control of matured reason; 
since human beings are also adopted children of God and 
therefore men and women of eternal destiny, reason should 
be under the guidance of faith and morals. Otherwise, the 
consequences—individually and socially—are bound to become 
monstrous. Any day’s newspaper will confirm that portent. 

The discipline characteristic of the Catholic school is not 
tyrannous except to the student who resents training; nor 
are demerits degrading, unless a student incur a degrading 
tally of demerits. Your assumption that “none of the girls’ 
Catholic colleges are much good” betrays abysmal ignorance, 
and your hankering for a “good, ‘let-alone’ co-ed college” 
betrays a pronounced allergy to discipline! 

No—your letter “does not anger” us; your frankness, at 
least, is commendable. You are “trying to decide whether you 
ought to attend a Catholic school, though you can’t-tell us 
how much you don’t want to,” even though your parents can, 
apparently, finance the very best in prospect. There is no 
question as to what you ought to do, or as to whether it will 
prove to be an ennobling experiment. 


Damnation Unchristian? ; : 
How can we square the words of Christ, as recorded in 
the New Testament, with Church teaching on eternal 
punishment?—p. W. D., ARLINGTON, MASS. 


To begin with, we should note and emphasize that, on the 
subject of eternal damnation, there is not one iota of dif- 
ference between the teaching of Christ and of His Church. 
On all matters of faith and morals, without exception, the 
Church’s infallibility guarantees a perfect coincidence be- 
tween her official teaching and the revelation of God. No 
alleged discrepancy can be proven. 

Your contention that the sanction called damnation, in- 
asmuch as everlasting, is incompatible with divine goodness, 
is based upon several misconceptions. True, Christ does 
teach us to look upon God as a Father. But is it true that 
even on a natural level, no good father ever rejects a son 
utterly? Christ did exhort Peter to forgive “seventy times 
seven times;” (Matt. 18) however, to make His sacred mind 
known in a balanced way, Our Lord added to that exhorta- 
tion the parable comprised within verses 23 to 35. To the 
point: “His lord being angry, delivered him to the torturers.” 
Obviously, there is a reasonable limit to benignity. 

God is not “less forgiving than mortal men.” When dying 
to merit the pardon of all men, His first prayer from the Cross 
was in behalf of those who fastened Him there. You need 
not believe that God “hates” the souls who incur damnation. 
“Thou hatest none of the things which Thou hast made” 
(Wisdom 11:25). In justice, a judge may have to pronounce 
a sentence of capital punishment, but by no means does it 
follow that he hates the culprit. Both divine justice and 
human deserts clamor for the sanctions of reward and punish- 
ment. The unrepentant sinner, by his defiance of God, wills 
his own punishment. 

To say that “the crime does not even come near to justify- 
ing the punishment,” is to by-pass the essential characteristic 
of grave sin. To become guilty of mortal sin is knowingly 
and freely to choose between two incompatibles, and to 
choose the wrong in preference to God! Sinful men would 
like to play neutral, but the gentle Saviour of men has in- 
sisted: “He that is not with Me is against Me.” 

Damnation bespeaks both physical and psychological penal- 
ty, whereby the defiant sinner is punished according to his 
human susceptibilities—in body and in soul. The worst feature 
of hell is the latter—psychological deprivation of the Supreme 
Good. By mortal sin, man snubs God; the sinner who refuses 
to repent rejects God permanently; thus he incurs his own 
everlasting deprivation. 
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Who's “balmy’’? 
Iam a Uanouc but go to a public high school. People 
who say Catholics shouldn’t attend public schools are 
balmy.—M. C., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your four-page letter, listing questions and comments, is 
ample proof that you should finish your education under 
Catholic auspices. Your principal mentor seems to be a non- 
Catholic, “paper Christian” who attends no church. Even he 
recognized you as “not the Catholic you thought you were.” 

You inquire why the Catholic Church dislikes Jews? Yet, 
in the thorough survey undertaken by your classmates, you 
found hardly any prejudice; your mentor states that, on that 
score “the Catholic Church had done a wonderful job.” We 
are not disturbed at your grammar, but your superficial think- 
ing and want of logic are not a credit either to your alma 
mater or to your Church. 

You sound like a stranger to the Church when you ask: Is 
it true that Catholics are not allowed to read the Bible? If 
you read the Bible with a fraction of the attention you devote 
to the study of sex, you would realize that it is not sufficient 
to “know that there is a Christ and to believe in Christ.” 
“What shall it profit if a man say he hath faith, but hath 
not works? Know, vain man, that faith without works is 
dead.” (James 2:14-18). 

Undoubtedly, your coeducational courses in sex are as 
frank as you describe. But in contending that it is better to 
learn the right thing in the classroom than the wrong thing 
on the street corner, you presume that in the classroom you 
learn the right thing in the right way—despite an instructor 
who is only a “paper Christian.” However, your mother’s 
enthusiasm is more blameworthy than your own. If you file 
your “Sign Post,” reread “Sex Instruction,” issue of October, 
1949, 

We have no reason to think that the Negro entertainer, 
Lionel Hampton, is a Catholic. If a Mason, he is not a prac- 
ticing Catholic. Masonry and Catholicity are incompatible. 

The above and many other questions have been bothering 
you. Why not become attuned to the voice of your conscience, 
and—as you have felt prompted to—go to Father B~- and dis- 
cuss your problems at leisure. You are in dire need of guid- 
ance. As it is, you are bewildered and poorly prepared for 
your future, whether as spinster, or as wife and mother. At 
present, you would not measure up even as a reliable sponsor 
at a Catholic baptism. Your typical teen-age problems deserve 
sympathetic understanding, but your viewpoints do not merit 
unqualified endorsement. Experience seems to exemplify 
more and more that while Catholic elementary schooling is 
important, Catholic high schools are still more so. 


“Retaining Power” Ol Tigh 
Please explain the “retaining power” of the priest in 
the Sacrament of Penance.—w. C., NEWARK, N. J. 





In delegating to His priests the power to forgive and to re- 
tain the guilt of sins, Our Lord shared with them a preroga- 
tive which He claimed personally. That claim He had proven 
miraculously: “That you may know that the Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins, (then said He to the man 
sick of the palsy), Arise, take up thy bed, and go into thy 
house.” (Matt. 9:6). Hence, Our Lord could justifiably 
declare: “As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you... . 
Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; and 
whose sins you shall retain, they are retained” (John 
20:21-23). 

If, as you say, you present yourself for a worthy reception 
of the sacrament, there may or may not be reason for an 
exercise of the retaining power. You cite instances such as 
self-accusation as to infringements of the Fifth Command- 
ment, six times; the Seventh Commandment, twice. In con- 
nection with the latter accusation, it could easily be that your 
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good will to make restitution was apparent rather than real 
and called for at least partial demonstration, before yoy 
would be entitled to absolution. As for the numerous sins 
against the Fifth Commandment—suppose the issue wer 


























































abortion: even though properly disposed subjectively, your VE] 
fivefold guilt of murder might indicate the advisability of g to 
postponement of absolution; furthermore, in every case of Hot to 2 
abortion, excommunication is incurred—a censure entailing applyir 
recourse by the confessor to higher jurisdiction. Hence, a J every ¢ 
refusal or a postponement of absolution, as regards either & revelat 
censure or/and sin, might be a confessor’s obligatory exercise Hun 
of the retaining power. plishec 
death 
What to do? sanctif 
My son married a girl whom he met on a blind date. It’ Bhrou 
was a civil ceremony. What should I do? Jesus 
offerin 
You say that your son consulted you prior to the marriage. If 9 yho a 
you encouraged him then, it will be the more difficult to ad- The 
vise him now. There seems to be some hope that the girl will B ihis a 
agree to a church wedding. This would entail her signing the 9 , mer 
customary promises as to the Catholic baptism and education § jifce 
of children. Since you and she have never met, by all means §& oferi: 
do so—a cordial get-together may make all the difference be § inmo 
tween a happy or a tragic marriage. To meet her will not be prese' 
tantamount to endorsing an invalid marriage: to stay aloof J cra 
may make a bad matter worse. signit 
Your son should seek the advice of his parish priest. Actu. & rene, 
ally, he is not married to this girl, and any children will be demy 
illegitimate. If his civil wife be willing to sign and abide by cisely 
the Catholic promises, it will be a simple matter to rectify the § 4. . 
unfortunate marriage; if not, he had best seek a court dis § 1.4, 
solution of a civil marriage which is bound to be fraught § \... 
with increasing unhappiness for himself, his so-called wife, symt 
and their children—not to mention probable generations of wae 
renegade Catholics. symt 






Danger to Offspring? 
Though a healthy, normal girl in every respect, I have 
been postponing marriage. Am confused and worried be- 
cause my parents are cousins, and I fear my children may 
be defective. Should I tell my fiance?—s. R., STATEN 
ISLAND, N. Y 









You did not state with precision the kinship between your 
father and mother. However, the fact that you are normal, 
physically and mentally, establishes a presumption that your 
parents are remote cousins, and that fears for your own 
prospective offspring are groundless. However, we recom- 
mend that with a view to peace of mind as well as objective 
security, you consult a reliable physician. Regardless of his 
findings, it would be advisable to tell your fiance—if you do 
not, the probability is that some busybody will. 


























Human Aura ; 
Please enlighten me on the subject of human aura. I Pi 
have noticed this in connection with sacred statues, and in 
the like.—J. B., BUFFALO, N. Y. . 

4 i 

Figuratively, we attribute to a scholar an aura of culture. e 

In general, an aura signifies an atmosphere radiating from ne 

a person or a thing. Sacred images usually feature an aura b 

of light, as a head halo, indicative of the sanctifying influence W 

of a recognized saint. An artistic aura, although justified b 

historically, is in itself symbolic. At times, however, in the 7 

history of Catholic saints, an aura has been perceived by on- c 

lookers. In such cases, whether extraordinarily natural or 0 

preternatural in its objectivity, the phenomenon would be fi 

supernatural or divine as regards causal agency. An aura t 

does not emanate from ordinary individuals, nor are they I 

entitled to an aura by way of artistic symbolism. t 
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VERY Catholic has it in his power 

to live his religion halfheartedly, 
ot to accept the faith in its fullness by 
applying to the practical problems of 
every day the dynamic dogmas of God's 
revelation. 

Humanity’s redemption was accom- 
plished when Christ bowed His head in 
death on the Cross. “You have been 
sanctified,” Paul the Apostle assures us, 
“through the offering of the body of 
esus Christ once for all. For by one 
offering He has perfected forever those 
who are sanctified.” 

The Mass is the re-presentation of 
this act of redemption. The Mass is not 
amere symbol commemorating the sac- 
tifice of the Cross. Nor is it a simple 
ofering to the Father of Christ, once 
immolated: on Calvary and now really 
present on the altar. The Mass is a 
sacrament, a symbol effective of what it 
signifies. The Mass is the sacramental 
renewal of the very sacrifice of the Re- 
demption. It has this dignity, not pre- 
cisely because Christ is really present on 
the altar, but because, through the sep- 
arate consecration of the bread and the 
wine, Christ, speaking through His priest, 
symbolizes the shedding of His blood 
on the Cross and becomes present under 
symbols that show Him to be in a state 
of victimhood. In accomplishing this 
sacramental act Christ presents once 
more before His Father His immolation 
on the Cross with all that it involves of 
love, of obedience, of adoration, of rep- 
aration. Thus it is that St. Cyprian could 
write to the Christians of the third cen- 
tury: “The sacrifice we offer to God is 
the Passion of Our Lord Himself.” 


—. being the sacramental renew- 
al of Calvary, the Mass is our sacri- 
fice. Holy Baptism grafted us in Christ. 
We are members of Christ. Christ our 
Head is the priest and victim of every 
Mass. Therefore, as members of Christ's 
Mystical Body, the Church, we offer and 
are offered with Christ in every Mass. Pope 
Pius XII teaches this in express terms 
in Mediator Dei: “The sacred ministers 
act in the person not only of our Saviour 
but of the whole Mystical Body and of 
everyone of the faithful. . . . Christ offers 
not only Himself as Head of the Church 
but in Himself His mystical members as 
well.” St. Augustine expressed this truth 
beautifully in his monumental work, On 
The City of God: “The whole redeemed 
city, that is the society of the saints, is 
offered to God as a_ universal sacri- 
fice. . . . This is the sacrifice of Chris- 
tiarts. We many are one body in Christ. 
In the Mass the Church is made to see 
that in what she offers she herself is 
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Crucified 
with 
Christ 


RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 


In the Mass you are 
sacrificed with Christ. How 


_ worthy a victim are you? 


offered.” The ancient Fathers point out 
how this union of the faithful with 
Christ the Victim is symbolized by the 
matter of the eucharistic sacrifice, espe- 
cially by the mixture of a few drops of 
water with the wine that is to be 
consecrated. 

Every sacrifice is a sign, an external 
symbol of an interior act of the soul. 
The slaughter of the innocent lamb 
and the sprinkling of its blood on the 
altar was the sign, the external expres- 
sion of the devout Jew’s dedication to 
God. The bloody death of Jesus on the 
Cross was the sign, the expression and 
proof of His complete consecration, His 
perfect love, His absolute obedience to 
His Father. Paul the Apostle tells us 
that at the moment of the Incarnation 


the human soul of Christ proclaimed to 
the Father with the words of the 
Psalmist: “Sacrifice and oblation thou 
wouldst not” (referring to the rites of 
the Jewish liturgy that had frequently 
degenerated into mere formalism) “but 
a body thou hast fitted for me. Behold 
I come to do thy will, O God.” On 
Calvary Christ fulfilled this pledge of 
His Incarnation. He was obedient to 
the death of the Cross. His bloodied 
body is the sign of His dedication to 
His Father; this is the perfect sacrifice 
that abrogates all the sacrifices of the 
Old Covenant. 


N THE Mass, the sacramental re- 

newal of Christ’s immolation, we are 
united with Jesus. In every Mass, there- 
fore, we are associated with the complete 
consecration, the obedience unto death 
of Christ our Head. From the rising of 
the sun to its going down, on all the 
altars of Christendom, from St. Peter’s 
Basilica and St. Patrick’s Cathedral to 
the makeshift tables of sacrifice of the 
interned priests in the concentration 
camps of Eastern Europe,. Christ our 
Head is ceaselessly consecrating us with 
Himself to His Father. “A Body thou 
hast fitted for me. Behold I come to do 
thy will, O God.” 

“I beseech you, therefore,” Paul ex- 
horts us, “that you present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto 
God, your reasonable service.” Since we 
are co-victims of the Mass, every Mass 
that is celebrated places on us the obli- 
gation of realizing in our daily living 
our dedication to the Heavenly Father. 
Pope Pius XII, echoing this exhortation 
of St. Paul, urges this obligation in 
strong language. “Each one’s faith ought 
to become more ready to work through 
charity, his piety more real and fervent; 
and each one should consecrate himself 
to the furthering of the divine glory, 
desiring to become as like as possible 
to Christ in His most grievous suffer- 
ings. . .. The sacred books of the liturgy 
advise Christians who come to Mass to 
participate in the Sacrifice. (Here the 
Pope cites from the rite of the consecra- 
tion of an altar.) “At this altar let inno- 
cence be in honor, let pride be sacrificed, 
anger slain, impiety and every evil desire 
laid low, let the sacrifice of chastity be 
offered in place of doves and instead of 
young pigeons the sacrifice of innocence. 
While we stand before the altar, then, 
it is our duty so to transform our hearts, 
that whatever sin there is may be com- 
pletely blotted out, while whatever pro- 
motes supernatural life through Christ 
may be zealously fostered and strength- 
ened even to the extent that in union 








with the Immaculate Victim we become 
a victim acceptable to the Eternal 
Father.” 

In dedicating us to do the will of God 
in union with Christ the Victim, Holy 
Mass imposes on every one of us the 
necessity and duty of suffering. The Mass 
symbolizes, by the separate consecration 
of bread and wine, the shedding of 
Jesus’ blood on Calvary. Since it is a 
sacrament, a sign that effects what it 
symbolizes, the Mass brings present the 
act of immolation Christ made of Him- 
self on Calvary. But Christ’s human 
body, being now glorified, cannot ac- 
tually suffer and bleed as it did on 
Calvary. The members of Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body here upon earth are, however, 
capable of suffering. Our Lord, there- 
fore, looks to us to express by personal 
suffering and pain the state of victim- 
hood to which He dedicates us with 
Himself in every Mass. Every Mass dedi- 
cates us to the duty of personal penance. 


TS Christian is a man crucified. 
Being one with Christ the Victim, he 
must be immolated by penance, by pain, 
by death. 

The sacrifice of Christ is the redemp- 
' tive sacrifice. By His sufferings and death 
Jesus atoned for humanity's sins and 
merited grace for all mankind. Through 
the sacramental renewal of Calvary in 
the Mass, Jesus applies to men and 
women, “more abundantly than by any 
other means” (Trent), the merits of His 
redeeming Passion. Since we are united 
with Christ the Victim, our sufferings 
and penances become reparative, expia- 
tory sufferings. They receive, as it were, 
a sacramental stamp, becoming the 
means of bringing the grace of Christ 
to individuals and society of our day. 

A prisoner in Rome, bound with 
chains, Paul the Apostle declared to the 
Colossians. “I rejoice now in the suffer- 
ings I bear for your sakes, and what is 
lacking of the sufferings of Christ I fill 
up in my flesh for His body, which is 
the Church.” With this text of Paul in 
mind St. Augustine writes: “Christ suf- 
fered all that He had to suffer, and to 
the number of His sufferings nothing is 
wanting. Hence the Passion is complete, 
but in the head only. There still re- 
mained the sufferings of Christ to be 
completed in His body.” And St. 
Thomas Aquinas notes: “thus all the 
saints suffer for the benefit of the 
Church (propter ecclesiam).” 

Pope Pius XI expressed this truth 
clearly in Miserentissimus Redemptor: 
“The expiatory Passion of Jesus Christ 
is renewed and, in a manner, continued 
in His Mystical Body, the Church.” And 
in another passage: “Although the plen- 
tiful redemption of Christ abundantly 
forgives all our offenses, yet, by that 
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wonderful disposition of the divine Wis- 
dom, whereby we have to fill up in our 
body those things that are wanting of 
the sufferings of Christ, for His body, 
which is the Church, we can, nay we 
must, add our own praise and satisfac- 
tion to the praise and satisfaction which 
Christ gave to God in the name of sin- 
ners. It should be remembered, however, 
that the expiatory value of our act de- 
pends solely upon the bloody sacrifice 
of Christ, a sacrifice which is renewed 
unceasingly on our altars. . . . For this 
reason, with the august sacrifice of the 
Eucharist must be united the immola- 
tion of the ministers and also of the 
rest of the faithful, so that they too may 
offer themselves a living sacrifice, holy, 
pleasing to God.” 

Hence, St. Cyprian says that “the sac- 
rifice of the Lord is not offered with its 
complete effect of sanctification unless 
our offering and our sacrifice correspond 
with the Passion.” Pope Pius XI con- 
tinues: “The more perfectly our obla- 
tion and our sacrifice correspond to the 





.... And Follow Me 


by PATRICIA A. SMITH 


A little heart, an empty heart 
That rests inside of me. 

A little heart, an empty thing 
Yet filled with love for Thee. 


Did I say rest? I cannot rest— 

I who wish to fly. 

What fool I am, I have not wings 
But only great white sky. 


It is not sky, the way I go 

But rock and dust and hill 
Past dreams of daytime glory 
And whirlpools long since still. 


A little heart, a grimy heart 

But all that I will bring 

And You will nod, and I will smile 
Did I say smile? Nay ... sing! 





sacrifice of Christ, in other words, the 
more we sacrifice our self-love and our 
passions, and crucify our flesh with that 
mystical crucifixion of which the Apostle 
speaks, the more abundant will be the 
fruits of propitiation and expiation that 
we shall receive for ourselves and for 
others.’. . . Whoever ponders with love 
what we have been saying, and impresses 
it deeply on his heart . . . will offer him- 
self to the Divine Will and use every 
means in his power to compensate for 
the offenses committed against the Di- 
vine Majesty by constant prayer, by 
voluntary mortification, and by the pa- 
tient acceptance of the trials that may 


come upon him—in fact, by living his 


whole life in a spirit of reparation.” 
In Mystici Corporis, Pius XII em- 





phasizes the benefits that our suffering, 
procure for the Church and for the 
souls of men. “Let us then not be up. 
willing to follow in the blood-stained 
footsteps of our King. . . . Our zealous 
love for the Church demands it, and 
our brotherly love for the souls she 
brings forth to Christ. For, although our 
Saviour’s cruel passion and death mer. 
ited for His Church an infinite treasure 
of graces, God’s inscrutable Providence 
has decreed that these abundant graces 
should not be granted us all at once; 
and the amount of grace to be given 
depends in no small part also on our 
good deeds. They draw to the souls of 
men this ready flow of heavenly gifts 
granted by God. These heavenly gifts 
will surely flow more abundantly if we 
not only pray fervently to God, espe. 
cially by participating devoutly every 
day, if possible, in the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice, if we not only try to relieve the 
distress of the needy by works of Chris- 
tian charity, but if we also set our hearts 
on eternal treasures rather than on the 
passing things of this world, restrain 
this mortal body by voluntary mortifica- 
tion, deny it what is forbidden, force it 
to do what is hard and distasteful, and 
finally humbly accept as from God’s 
hands the burdens and sorrows of this 
present life. Thus, according to the 
Apostle, ‘we shall fill up those things 
that are wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ, in our flesh, for His body, which 
is the Church.’” 

In Mediator Det, the Holy Father links 
up this teaching on the value of our 
sufferings with the truth of our union 
with the Victim of the Mass. “Nothing 
can be conceived more just or fitting 
than that all of us in union with our 
Head, who suffered for our sake. should 
also sacrifice ourselves to the Eternal 
Father. For in the sacrament of the 
altar, as St. Augustine has it, the Church 
is made to see that in what she offers, 
she herself is offered. . . . Nor should 
Christians forget to offer themselves, 
their cares, their sorrows, their distresses, 
and their necessities in union with their 
Divine Saviour upon the Cross.” 


ATHOLICS then must not say that 

the vexations, annoyances, anxie- 
ties, and pains of life are only everyday 
things to be expected in the lot of a 
worker, a businessman, a student, a 
father, or a mother. No, they must 
realize that these daily sufferings are 
sanctified by contact with the Christ Vic- 
tim and become, because of and through 
this contact, an advantage to the Church 
of God, a means of grace for the souls 
of sinners. The Mass, then, should be 
the center of our personal religious ex- 
perience, the basis of all our asceticism, 
the vivifying act of our apostolate. 
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JHE PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE 


By Ernest Gebler. 
Doubleday & Co. 
Interest in political 
and religious refugees 
has been stimulated 
these days by the 
plight of the displaced 
peoples of Europe. 
Hunger, sickness, pov- 
erty, and strife among ? 
their own members 
are their burdens, just E. Gebler 
as they were those of the Pilgrim 
Fathers who sailed on the “Mayflower” in 
1620. Half of the passengers died of “the 
sickness” before the end of their first 
winter, but their courage and principle 
made an indelible mark on history. 

The reader who expects the usual 
succulent romance of the historical 
novel, with an ocean voyage as fitting 
background, will be disappointed; rath- 
er his fare will be a more realistic ac- 
count colored by the lights and shad- 
ows of its Puritan cast of characters. The 
most captivating is the irascible Cap- 
tain, Christopher Jones, a self-appointed 
representative of the King and the Es- 
tablished Church, who regards his pas- 
sengers as low-grade traitors. Gradually, 
they win him with kindness and bring 
him to repent of accepting a bribe to 
land them north of their allotted site, 
on the land of the Plymouth Company 
at Cape Cod. Risking mutiny from his 
crew, he remains for months with the 
settlers until they have established 
houses and friendship with the Indians. 
The narrative is slow in pace because 
of necessary descriptions but there is a 
wealth of absorbing historical informa- 
tion here for the patient and persistent 
reader. 


377 pages. 
$3.00 





PAULA BOWES. 


INCREDIBLE TALE 

By Gerald W. Johnson. 301 pages. 

Harper & Bros. $3.50 
Mr. Johnson calls his book Incredible 
Tale and you may as well take his 
word for it. It is incredible that a jour- 
nalist with his ability should have pub- 
lished a manuscript containing so many 
gross errors of fact and so much woolly 
prose. 

The book claims to be the “odyssey 
of the average American” in the fifty 
terrible yet wonderful years since the 
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Edited by Damian Reid, C.P. 


turn of the century. Four men, Wilson, 
Lenin, Roosevelt, and Stalin, have had 
the greatest influence on that odyssey, 
Mr. Johnson says, but it has been the 
average American’s “durability” which 
brought him through, battered but alive. 

This might have been a good book 
if the author had spent more time on 
research and editing. But this reader 
cannot dismiss the feeling that the 
author half-heartedly followed his pub- 
lisher’s suggestion to whip his recent 
magazine articles into book form. The 
result lacks shape and unity. It is packed 
with silly hyperboles and_ tortured 
similes. 

Mr. Johnson is certainly right in as- 
signing high place to the influence of 
the Russian Revolution and its chief 
protagonists, Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin. 
It is wonderful that he appreciates its 
importance without knowing much 
about the revolution itself. For instance, 
he confidently states that Kerensky’s 
provisional government was in full con- 
trol of Russia until the Allies forced it 
to spend its strength in an offensive 
against the Germans. The fact is Keren- 
sky’s government was moribund from 
the day it was proclaimed. 

That Mr. Johnson describes the short 
and stocky Lenin as tall and cadaverous 
and says that Trotsky was Americanized 
from ‘“‘a couple of years” residence in 
this country (Trotsky spent six weeks 
here) are, I suppose, minor errors, But 
Mr. Johnson’s book overflows with such 
minor errors, and I fear they add up to 
a major historical failure. 

LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER. 


THE LEGACY 

By Nevil Shute. 308 pages. 

William Morrow & Co., Inc. $3.00 
This book can be divided into three 
parts; indeed it is necessary to divide 
it so. The first part is good, the second 
part is excellent, and the third part is 
bad and disappointingly anticlimactic. 
Robert Louis Stevenson or John Buchan 
might well have written of the elderly 
Scots lawyer, Noel Strachan, who, as 
executor of a legacy, relates or causes 
to be related the wonderful story of the 
heroine’s sojourn in Malaya, where for 
three years she was one of a party of 
British women who were imprisoned by 
the Japanese, and then, forgotten by 
them, harassedly wandered through the 
jungle. That part of the book is as fine 
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a piece of writing as has come out of the 
last war. But when the heroine goes to 
Australia and meets up with her brave 
Australian who had been crucified by 
the Japanese for trying to help the 
women, then the story flounders. After 
years of heroism, and after returning to 
Malaya to build a well for the friendly 
natives who had sheltered her in her 
need, the heroine spends the rest of the 
book opening ice-cream parlors in the 
back country of Australia, and manu- 
facturing alligator-skin leather goods for 
the London market. All her commercial 
acumen had a nobler purpose; it was to 
make life worth living for the remoter 
Australians, bu: the story no longer 
rings true, and the way that Nevil Shute 
causes the Australians to talk is as bad 
as if Thomas Hardy had tried the task. 
This third part of the book is bad, but 
not too bad. The author does catch 
something of the Australian back coun- 
try, and the rest of the book more than 
compensates for its feeble ending. 
W. B. READY. 


MEN WITHOUT FACES 
By Louis F. Budenz. 
Harper & Bros. 

This is a_ first-hand 

report of how the 

Communist Party is 

working for the ruin 

and conquest of the 

United States. Mr.. Bu- 

denz in the years 1935" 

to 1945 was an active " 

leader in that work. 

His knowledge of the "*¥- Bedens 

personalities and methods involved is 

complete and dynamic. 

As the author points out, the Com- 
munist machine here is in no sense a 
legitimate political party. It contains 
not a vestige of democracy and is not 
run by Americans. The bosses are what 
Mr. Budenz calls “Stalin's Political 
Tourists,” illegal aliens and Comintern 
representatives like Gerhart Eisler. 

In the national headquarters at 50 
East Thirteenth Street in New York 
City is located the official Communist 
newspaper, the Daily Worker, of which 
Mr. Budenz was managing editor from 
1940 to 1945. Here also is the infamous 
Ninth Floor. “That floor houses the 
party bosses who exercise a bureaucratic 
control over the entire party apparatus 
in this country, and who are in turn 
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305 pages. 
$3.50 
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SOME RARE VIRTUES | 


by Raoul Plus, $.J. 


One of the later studies of Fr. 
Plus appearing in English for the 
first time. It is a treatment of 
good works, qualities, and prac- 
tices which one often fails to rec- 
ognize as true virtues or considers 
worthy of attainment. They are 
simple essays, varied in length 
and intended for the use of souls 
of good will who, in acquiring 
one or other of these virtues, 
have met with practical difficulties 
which they did not expect. $1.50 





LIVING WITH GOD 
by Reoul Plus, S.J. 


A deep, full consideration of 
the intimate union and relation- 
ship between God and man. The 
author’s aim is to accustom souls 
to look “within” by suggesting a 
short, swift phrase or thought 
intended to pierce their habitual 
indifference, and finally force the 
awakened soul to exclaim with 
Newman, “Myself and my Crea- 
tor. All else is nothing.” $1.50 





LITURGICAL PRAYER 


its History and Spirit 
by Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 


Monsignor Cabrol presents a 
thorough and almost exhaustive 
study of Catholic prayer in all its 
different aspects. All pertinent 
explanations are given so that one 
can easily understand the books 
containing the Liturgy and take 
an intelligent interest in the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the Church. 


$3.50 





THE MESSAGE OF THE 
LITTLE FLOWER 
by M. M. Philipon, O.P. 
trans. by Eva J. Ross 
A new study of the life and 
spiritual doctrine of St. Therese 
of Lisieux, written by an eminent 
French theologian and hagiogra- 
pher and originally published to 
celebrate the jubilee year of her 
death (1897-1947). In this work 
the author has tried to determine 
the historical truth and theologi- 
cal interpretation of the words, 
deeds and writings of the Little 
Flower. $2.00 











At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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controlled by the Communist Interna- 
tional bosses appointed by Stalin.” 
Among the fanatical “Rank-and- 
Filers” we meet Ruby Weil, who helped 
to engineer the murder of Trotsky in 
1940. We see the evil rejoicing at Com- 
munist headquarters when American 
troops were driven back at the Battle 
of the Bulge in 1944—showing their “in- 
feriority” to the Red armies. In the 
chapters “Red Web in Labor” and 
“Capture of the Innocents,” Mr. Budenz 
shows us the agents and dupes of Stalin 
at work today in this country. Finally, 
in “Clear and Present Danger” we are 
warned to use constant vigilance and 
stern action against the “creeping blitz- 
krieg” of Communist tactics which so 
often paralyze American resistance to the 
spread of the Soviet world empire. 
HASTINGS BLAKE. 


THE WAGER 
By Daniel Corkery. 192 pages. 
Devin-Adair Co. $2.75 


Devin-Adair has done 
the American reading 
public a great service 
by collecting into one 
volume the best short 
stories of Daniel Cork- 
ery. Corkery exempli- 
fies one of the best 
characteristics pos- 
sessed by Irish writers; 
he writes about scenes and people 
among whom he has lived all his life. 
This gives his work a reality, a realism 
that O’Faolain, O’Connor, Strong, and 
O'Flaherty possess abundantly, but over 
this the old man Corkery has imparted 
to his stories a sort of patina that no 
other writer of short stories, writing in 
English, has ever possessed. 

His stories have a classic quality about 
them. There is a story about a wager, 
in the days when Ireland was still 
beset by the gentry, and the drunken 
squireens, in the flickering lamplight 
in the loft over the stables, seem as live 
and as beastly as if Fielding himself had 
delineated them. Another story tells of 
a boy on the run, away from the British 
military, and of his sheltering in a cot- 
tage, where a bedridden old man, in 
another room, shouts at him great Gaelic 
questioning above the howling of a 
storm that has come down on Munster. 
Corkery knows and tells of peasants and 
of slum-dwellers in a way that not even 
Frank O’Connor can better, and he has 
given them a universal quality so that, 
like Madame Bovary, they can be imag- 
ined as being people of a civilization 
rather than of a particular locality. 

These are the stories of a great master 
of the art of writing, and Elizabeth 
Rivers has illustrated them magnificent- 
ly with her wood engravings. This is 
altogether a fine book, and God be 
praised for it. 





D. Corkery 


W. B. READY. 


Please order your books through The Sign 





THE CIRCLE OF THE DAY 
By Helen Howe. 265 pages, 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. $3.00 

As the study of a grave marital crisis 

old as the world itself, Miss Howe's 

novel is mostly a matter of surface diy. 
ing. Even the characters seem bored with 

their own shallowness. Conforming to a 

definite pattern of events, the finished 

effect adds up to just slightly better than 
an experience in tedium. 

On the morning of her tenth wedding 
anniversary, Faith Millet’s snugly serene 
world explodes with the discovery that 
her husband has fathered an illegitimate 
child—a boy, who might well have been 
the son he had always yearned for. More. 
over, the mother is Eric’s onetime mis- 
tress, a concert singer whose engage- 
ments are handled through his artists’ 
agency. While admitting his guilt, Eric 
pleads forgiveness for the indiscretion 
on the strength of their otherwise ideal 
matriage. 

Thus faced with the alternative of 
divorce or the “impossible” situation of 
ignoring the scandal, Faith embarks on 
the indecisive “Circle of the Day.” As 
a smart New York matron, her schedule 
is busy but not particularly accelerating: 
she meets a childhood friend between 
trains at Grand Central; lunches with 
the snobbish Liberal Arts Club; delivers 
her daughter to a music lesson; picks up 
Eric’s anniversary gift at the jeweler’s, 
where she coincidentally encounters her 
former lover; and visits her dying 
mother-in-law. Through the influence 
of these outside circumstances and some 
rather fuzzy original reasoning, Faith 
resolves the problem by nightfall. 

Despite the author’s sentimental treat- 
ment of Manhattan morals, the tone is 
too theatrical, too blasé to be swallowed 
wholeheartedly. 


LOIS SLADE. 


UNIONS BEFORE THE BAR 
By Elias Lieberman. 371 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $5.00 

This book comes from the publisher 


highly recommended by four recognized — 


authorities on labor-management rela- 
tions: Selig Perlman, Mrs. Elinore Her- 
rick, George W. Taylor, and the Most 
Rev. Francis J. Haas, Bishop of Grand 
Rapids. 

Mr. Lieberman attempts, in a very 
successful manner, to trace the arduous 
struggle of labor organizations for legal 
recognition in the United States. His 
work, however, is not a technical text 
book of labor law. 

Twenty-five outstanding court deci- 
sions affecting unionism over the last 
one hundred and fifty years are pre- 
sented. These begin with Common- 
wealth (Pa.) v. Cordwainers, a case in 
1805 involving eight bootmakers charged 
by Pennsylvania with conspiring to raise 
their wages. 

The second phase of legal toleration 
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of workmen’s associations dates from 
Commonwealth (Mass.) v. Hunt in 1842. 
A third stage of government encourage- 
ment to organization is reached in the 
days of the great depression. Finally the 
fourth period of legislative regulation of 
unions is reached with the passage of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947. We are brought almost up to cur- 
rent headlines with United States v. 
John L. Lewis. 

The book will be of great interest 
both to the layman and to the student 
of labor law, since the cases are pre- 
sented from the background of the eco- 
nomic and social pressures bearing upon 
them. In this way, the author has pro- 
duced a highly readable history of the 
American labor movement. 

Since few subjects are more important 
to the future welfare of our country 
than. the role of unionism in contem- 
porary society, and since an intelligent 
understanding of the unions’ rights and 
duties is an integral part of the Papal 
program of social reconstruction, Cath- 
olics will read this book with much 
profit. 


DORIS DUFFY BOYLE. 


THE EYE LISTENS 
By Paul Claudel. 
Philosophical Library. 

This finely made vol- 
ume of twenty-one es- 
says or nieditations is 
one of the minor 
works of a major con- 
temporary genius. But 
it has many moments 
of truly Claudelian 
subtlety and sublim- 
ity, and it covers an 
astonishing variety of subjects with the 
unfailing Claudelian originality. To the 
study of the Dutch landscape and Flem- 
ish painting he brings the same affec- 
tionate attention and poetic interpre- 
tation which he.applies to the glorious 
twelfth and thirteenth century stained 
glass of France—or to the glow worm, 
“hermit of the lawn, that lights his lan- 
tern every night in order to read in his 
tiny breviary.” There is no cleavage be- 
tween the statesman who writes with 
nostalgic irony about the deserted Pal- 
ace of the League of Nations and the 
artist who discusses the “mystical the- 
ology of precious stones,” or the Chi- 
nese vase—“fragile as a dream, inde- 
structible as an idea.” Because he takes 
all countries and all centuries for his 
background; and while familiar with 
history and diplomacy, he prefers the 
science of the saints. 

Claudel writes for an audience of. the 
initiated, and almost seems to add as 
footnote to his work: He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear. By these he will 
be understood when he declares that to 
create a new Christian art “One has 
only to dare. One has only to take the 
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293 pages. 
$5.00 





P. Claudel 


first step. One has only to believe in 
God.” It is all as simple as that—and 
as_ profound. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


IF YOU WERE BORN IN RUSSIA 
By Arthur Goodfriend. 192 pages. 
Farrar, Straus & Co., Inc. $5.00 

The author, in a pre-note, states this 

book is an “experiment.” By means of 

seventy-eight picture-essays (in the fash- 
ion of Life Magazine) he tries to show 
the reader what Russia and Russians 
are like. 

Starting with a birth and ending with 

a funeral, such topics as teacher, history, 

military training, trade school, theater, 

sex, God, museums, radio, scientist, and 
newsstand, are among the seventy-eight. 

Each subject gets a few pictures (there 

are over two hundred) and from three 


to fifteen hundred words of text. The 
text is full of quotations, often not 
identified. 


To give the work a skeleton for con- 
tinuity and cohesion the device of an 
imaginary family, complete with grand- 
ma, a cousin, and friends is used. The 
reason for the book, in the author’s 
words, is that “it seems wise to know 
something about the Russians and what 
makes them tick.” 

The pictures are excellent but it must 
be remembered that, with two noted ex- 
ceptions, all passed through the censor- 
ship of Soviet strictness. The exceptions 
noted by this reviewer are the pictures 
taken by Robert Capa during his visit 
to Russia a few years ago, and the pho- 
tographs of individuals such as Pushkin 
and Gorki. In addition to the general 
excellence of the pictures he has se- 
lected, Mr. Goodfriend artfully brings 
text and pictures together—a fact which 
makes the need for captions almost un- 
necessary. 








But the “experiment” fails to prove 
or demonstrate anything new. The best 
that can be said is that it confirms much 
that has been heretofore well known 

THOMAS M. HURLEY. 


THE DRAMA OF ATHEIST 


HUMANISM 
Henri De Lubac, S.J. 253 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $4.00 


Take away from man Someone whom 
he can adore and you leave him no 
longer a man. Convince him that he is 
a superman, whose outmoded concept 
of God is simply the projection of his 
own innate divinity, and you turn him 
into a beast beating out his brains 
against a wall of self-destruction. The 
drama of atheist humanism, wherein 
men like Feuerbach, Marx, Nietzsche, 
and Comte don the cloak of false proph- 
ets, is a tragedy in which man, the 
protagonist, is intent upon slaying him- 
self. But the voice of a wise seer rises 
with frantic earnestness in an effort to 
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cause I hear birds singing again, mu- 
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Young Americans, heed the call of Christ— 
“Come Follow Me”—Attend to the words of 
Our Holy Father, ““Now is America’s Hour.” 
You are needed in Africa to enlighten, to heal, 
and to save souls there. High School graduates 
eager to give their lives to God by bringing the 
Gospel of Christ to the African and American 
Negro should apply to: 


REV. DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
Queen of Aposties Seminary, Dedham, Mass. 

















The Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in the religious life 





many of t 
schools, schools, colleges, homes for under- 
privileged foreign missions; 


boys, work, 
trades, etc. he bh illustrated booklet, “Holy 
Cross Brothers.” 
BROTHER ree rong or BROTHER ELMO. c.8.c. 


St. 
Vaiatie New York Notre m 


Become a Salvatorian Brother 
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BOYS called to the service of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discalced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves — to serve God in the ——_, 
state. Boys who have finished grammar 
or higher grades may apply te: 
5 =, FATHER poe o.C.D. 
of Our Lady 
Hoty vit BP. O., Nwbertus, Wisconsin 
Werthy boys a to pay beard and tuition 
will be given consideration. 


YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine 
Master and interested in boarding school 
work or the rehabilitation of problem boys 
can obtain more information by writing to: 
Rev. Brother Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cin- 
cinnati 5, Ohio. 








BEABENEDICTINE “WORK AND PRAY” 


The Monks of St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Florida, con- 

tinue the work and praver, begun at Monte Cassino by 

their founder, St. Benedic' 

PRAYER: The Mass “ae eas Office in full 

Liturgical form 

WORK: Teaching. Various page geo 
Braves is their work; their work is a pra: 
Eighth Grade or High School aspiring to 

Brotherhood are invited to write to 


FATHER BENEDICT, 0.8.8 


Boys of 
‘iesthood or 





Box J, St. Leo Abbey, St.’ Leo, Florida 














8th Graders 
High School Students 
for Minor Seminary 








THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 
(For Delayed Vocations) 
126 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
PREPARATORY FOR THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD FOR ALL 
DIOCESES AND RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 


Accelerated Latin, Greek, and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting 
or should be supplemented. 


CONDUCTED AND TAUGHT 
BY JESUIT PRIESTS 
For Catalog address The Reverend Registrar 








The Boys of America Need You! 
Eighth grade and high school graduates are invited 
te join the 
BROTHERS OF SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 
(Xaverian Brothers) 

Teachers in American schools for 95 years. 
For information and literature write to: 
VOCATION DIRECTOR: 


4409 Frederick Avenue 
Baltimore 29, Maryland 





A MISSIONARY PRIEST ? 

Divine Word Missionaries Cffer an Accelerated 
Course for High School Students and Veterans 
REV. FATHER RECTOR 
St. Joseph's Mission Seminary, Bordentown, New Jersey 








THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


welcome young men and boys desiring to serve God as priests or lay brothers 
in the home or foreign missions (Japan, China, New Guinea, Gilbert Islands, 
New Britain and other South Sea Islands). 

—APPLY TODAY— 


College & University 
Students 

for Clerical Novitiate 

and Major Seminary 

Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 


Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 


Lack of funds no obstacle. 


Office Workers, 
Mechanics, Farmers 
all Trades for Lay 
Brothers’ Novitiate 


Williamsville, New York 
devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Ad i the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 





_ tion: * 























The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 


offer to generous young women interested 
n religious life many types of charitable 
and educational activities. We work as: 
kindergarten, primary, industrial, com- 
mercial, and high school teachers; cate- 
chists; social workers; nurses; dentists; 
musicians; artists; journalists; house- 
keepers; seamstresses; fine needle workers, 
ete.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to er Superior 


Precious Biooa Convent, Princeton, N. J. 





iS OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN? 
“If thou wilt be perfect’ Come, follow Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ's ‘Spiritual Edifice—not A or 
time, but for eternity. What — work has life to 
ofter thaa this? Come without the cost. Every 
generous soul is needed to cnawer the = for help of the 
Colored People — still outside the True Fold. 
use 


Christ is waiting each and all. Write today for 
information. as 


bn names Mother Provincial, 0. S. F., 


5725 Ellersi: lersile Avenue 
Baltimore 18. Marviend 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 

CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











talents. Girls from 15 to 35, of good C 





ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love — her scapular. 
If you are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your 
atholic families, 
who desire to live a life hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are 
welcome to send for descriptive literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 
REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, O. CARM. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 





who feel that they have a vocation and 








We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





manity. And the name of the wise map 
is Fedor Dostoevski. 

This, in brief, is the theme. of Father 
de Lubac’s book. It is a book in which 
the carefulness of the author’s research 
allows the villains of the drama to pre. 
sent their unmasked faces with all their 
own unrelieved ugliness. Out of his own 
mouth we can hear Nietzsche voice the 
unalloyed perversity of his anti-God 
campaign. We can marvel at the colossal 
pomposity of an Auguste Comte as he 
struts across the stage, conscious of being 
a world savior, assuring his admirers 
that “before the year 1860 I shall be 
preaching positivism at Notre Dame as 
the only real and complete religion.” 

It should be hard for any thoughtful 
Catholic to read Father de Lubac’s 
thrilling chapter, ““The Spiritual Battle,” 
without receiving a jolt and without 
pondering deeply this challenging ques- 
‘Do not many of us today make 
profession of Catholicism from the same 
considerations of comfortableness and 
social conformism which, twenty cen- 
turies ago, would have prompted rejec- 
tion of the Glad Tidings as a disturbing 
innovation?” 

AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


HEAVY HANGS THE 
GOLDEN GRAIN 

By Seumas MacManus. 

Macmillan Co. 
Seumas MacManus set j 
out one summer day 
to reap a grain 
"i richer golden 
than ever you've be- 
held it on Haragher 
Hill,” and the result 
of his work is a charm- 
ing volume of folk- 
lore, fairy tales, and S. MacManus 
fantasy interwoven with the wit and 
wisdom of the ages. It is full of stories 
of great heroes and kings, so that some 
of it is the backbone of Irish literature. 
Running through it are the wee ones, 
the “Good People,” who inhabit every 
Irish scene. Sometimes the author tells 
the old, old tales in his own charming 
way; sometimes he tells them in the 
words of famed “‘sanachies;” sometimes 
he contents himself with singing the old 
songs. 

Although the subject matter has been 
garnered from the four corners of Ire- 
land, the magic of the book lies in the 
manner of telling. Mr. MacManus’ style 
is informal, whimsical, witty, yet com- 
pact. The author writes as he speaks, 
with a turn of phrase peculiarly Irish; 
yet in his hands the odd phraseology 
lends vividness and serves to create a 
mood, and the tales march forth with- 
out a waste of words. The “Old Words” 
at the ends of the chapters give food 
for thought. 

On the whole Heavy Hangs the 
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Golden Grain is a charming and en- 
joyable little volume. It is too meaty to 
be read at one sitting, but is rather to 
be dipped into and savored as one would 
a box of chocolates. It is perfect as a 
bedside companion or to brighten a 
dull day. 
ROBERT L. TIFFT. 


THE IMMORTAL LOVERS 

By Frances Winwar. 344 pages. 

Harper & Bros. $4.00 
The whole history of 
literature has recorded 
few marriages more 
ideal than that of 
Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett. How 
handsome young Rob- 
ert became acquainted 
with the secluded in- % 
valid Elizabeth, who F+ Winwar 
had already proved herself to be one of 
the most talented of all women poets, 
and how they fell in love and eloped to 
Italy, is by now an old familiar story. 
Their latest biography, however, is more 
than a faithful retelling of their ro- 
mance. Miss Winwar parallels their early 
lives, interprets their poetic spirits, and 
cordially paints their marital joys and 
sorrows. She acknowledges Robert 
Browning’s supremacy over his wife as 
a poet. Browning’s personal characteris- 
tics, so strongly stamped upon all his 
works, are successfully unfolded, and his 
interest in esthetics, philosophy, and 
ethics occupies the greater part of the 
biography. Adequate justice is also 
rendered to Elizabeth, her personality, 
and rather highly emotional poetry. 

In popularizing the Brownings, Miss 
Winwar unfortunately quotes but little 
of their poetry, the best of which they 
wrote under mutual inspiration. In- 
stead, she produces a straight narrative, 
drawing upon contemporary records, 
their love letters, and brief poetic analy- 
sis. Their relationships with Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Rossetti, among 
many other prominent Victorians, plus 
their interest in the problems of their 
period and their attacks on the growing 
materialism of life, atones for the senti- 
mentality of the love story related. 

Devotees of the Brownings may com- 
plain that this biography is too short 
and incomplete; others may complain of 
its overly impressive research and con- 
sequent jejune presentation. None the 
less, Miss Winwar has produced a com- 
petent biography, well organized and 
readable. 





GEORGE CEVASCO, JR. 


THE LIMITS AND DIVISIONS 
OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 
By Oscar Halecki. 242 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50 
This book by a distinguished Polish 
scholar illustrates a rather general trend 
among modern historians to re-examine, 
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in the light of recent developments in 
Europe, the general methodology of 
modern historiography. It also repre- 
sents what has become a general re- 
action against the traditional conception 
of the nature of European history. 

Professor Halecki quite successfully 
undermines the Renaissance and “En- 
lightenment” conception of European 
history which sought to trace entirely 
the unique and peculiar values of Euro- 
pean society to classical culture and its 
revival. He concludes, as do most schol- 
ars in the field, that the traditional di- 
vision of European history, with its 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern periods, 
is no longer tenable. 

In the rather ambitious attempt to 
give his own definition of European his- 
tory, however, the author seems to con- 
fuse rather than clarify. An overempha- 
sis of geographical, ethnic, and political 
factors tends to obscure what Dr. Halecki 
himself admits to be primary, the im- 
portance of spiritual values, the influ- 
ence of Christianity, and the Hellenic 
tradition. 

This is not a book for the general 
reader, but will undoubtedly find a 
large audience among the professional 
historians. 

C. P. BRUDERLE. 


THE ENGLISH MIDDLE 
CLASSES 

By Roy Lewis & Angus Maude. 

Alfred Knopf, Inc. 373 pages. $3.75 
Here is a bdok so closely packed with 
information of all kinds that one must 
be prepared to read its every word care- 
fully, even down to the small-type foot- 
notes. 

The authors are highly educated 
Britons in their late thirties, both well- 
traveled and with a formal knowledge 
of economics, both obviously opposed to 
the present English Labor Party’s poli- 
tics and yet able to see clearly and, on 
the whole, objectively, the viewpoint and 
psychology of the worker as well as of 
the middle-class group to which they 
themselves belong. 

Anyone who wishes to follow papal 
social teachings on the evils of laissez- 
faire capitalism will find this book will 
help him to avoid a lack of awareness 
of the opposite evils which recent Popes 
have likewise pointed to in modern 
statism, for in it are given the effects of 
the present socialization on all phases 
of living in England today. Those who 
delight in history, both past and present, 
and who wish to know the precise social 
organization of the English middle 
classes, with some reasons for current 
deveiopments, will never find a more 
painless method of absorbing the results 
of deep scholarly analysis and research. 
Those who have a predilection for pre- 
dicting trends in the United States will 
find a wealth of material in this work 
for their prognostications. Only in the 
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New 48-page catalog in FULL COLOR— | 
shows hundreds of famous roses and peren- 
nials—all guaranteed to live ond bloom in 
your garden. Planting 











WORLD'S FINEST 


ROSE BOOK 
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ts—many money- 

saving offers. Write for your free copy today 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 

(World’s Largest Rose Growers) 

69 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
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MISSIONARY | SISTERS 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote themselves to teaching, nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 te 30 desiring to join 
their ranks are invited te write te 


Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P. O. Reading, Pa. 


The Church needs Missionartee—catechists, domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are qualitied 
te fill this need. If interested apply to 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary's Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 


PLENTY CASH (3: By 
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EASILY MADE 
IN SPARE TIME 


on sight, they're thot 
por 50 cords sell for $1,00. Aho 25 
cords for $1.00. Name handsomely imprinted. 
100 other boxes with profits to 100% Bonvs 
Free samples. Kit on approval. Write todoy. 


£50 


competition. Sell on 





SELL 
SENSATIONAL NEW 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
WOT OBTAINABLE 
ELSEWHERE 





REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
Dept. LG-7, Hazel Park, Mich 
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p CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Buiietin 
Board. Dignified, effective, and 
economical. Over 7,000 IN USE. 
increase attendance, 

and collections. Write today 
iitus. Cata St. 4. E. Winters 
Specialty pany, Davenport, 
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CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Lovely religious designs. You can make $50.00 selling 
100 boxes. Get easy money for yourself, sodality, or 
church when you offer these beautiful new designs 
never before offered. Also Catholic all-occasion Madonna 

notes, gift wraps, plastics, etc.: * different assort- 
ments to help you get easy orders fast. WRITE FOR 


SAMPLES. 
EXCELSIOR GREETINGS 
5938 Fieldston Road, New York 63, N. Y. 














Salad Dressing offers o 
new taste sensation 
served on salads or in 
sandwiches. 


Sexton 


if you cannot purchase this in your home 
town——write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago go (90) 


Quakes Ly 








MONEY FOR YOU -s: Lu FREE SAMPLES 


CHRISTMAS CARDS-UP 






TO 100% PROFIT 50... ‘1 


Make Money Easily. $50 profit selling 100 i 
feature Boxes. Complete line big value. 
fast-selling plastic. metallic Christmas and ae 
Everyday cards. Smart gift items. Embossed 
desizned cards, stationery, napkins, coast- 
ers with name. 50 for $1 up. No monev or experience 
heeded to start. Fund-raising plan for churches and clubs. 
Special bargain offers. Cash bonus. Write for samples on 
approval. 


EMPIRE CARD CO., 340 FOX ST., ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


A TREASURED POSSESSION 














authors’ seeming approval of birth con- 
trol will Catholics find any moral dis- 
agreement, and the reference is so fleet- 
ing and off-hand that it does not neces- 
sitate any qualification to a _whole- 
hearted recommendation of this excel- 


lently produced and entertaining book.’ 


EVA J. ROSS. 


FRIAR FELIX AT LARGE 

By H. F. M. Prescott. 254 pages. 

Yale University Press. $3.75 
Perhaps it is only coincidental that in 
this year of pilgrimages to the Eternal 
City there should be published an ac- 
count of a very much earlier pilgrimage 
to the Holy City. At any rate, Friar Felix 
At Large tells us about his pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem in 1480, and again in 1483 
when he journeyed there on his way to 
Sinai and Egypt. 

Friar Felix Fabri was a fifteenth-cen- 
tury Dominican who traveled to the 
Holy Land partly that he might under- 
stand the Sacred Scriptures better so he 
could preach them more . efficaciously, 
and partly because he was a born trav- 
eler. He has left us an account of his 
pilgrimages in Fratris Felicis Fabri 
Evagotorium, which the author has apt- 
ly translated Friar Felix At Large. The 
friar considered his Evagotorium a “‘lit- 
tle book;” yet the nineteenth-century 
edition is in three volumes and nearly 
1500 pages. He wrote it for his fellow 
Dominicans at Ulm “not as containing 
nothing but the authentic scriptures,” 
but to be read “with pleasure and 
amusement in the intervals of more 
fruitful studies, or on holidays, thereby 
eschewing idleness and obtaining recrea- 
tion. Therefore I have dared, among 
great things and true, grave things and 
holy, to mingle silly, improbable, and 
comical.” 

It is sincerely hoped that the author 
will continue in another work the pil- 
grimage of Felix into Sinai and Egypt, 
for regretfully does the reader leave the 
Friar at the conclusion of the first part 
of his book. 

PAUL JOSEPH DIGNAN, C.P. 


GIVE BEAUTY BACK 
By Francis X. Connolly. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

There is a great deal 

of straight thinking 

plus considerable 
knowledge of adoles- 
cent psychology in Mr. 

Connolly's novel. He 

deals primarily with 

the long-range influ- 
ence of quarrels and 
friendships entered F. X. Connolly 
into at college age. Give Beauty Back 
is not, however, an exceptionally well- 
written book. This is due in some meas- 
ure to the author’s undeveloped tech- 
nique in handling his material. 

The story is told in a series of flash- 


22 pages. 
$2.75 
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backs, and the reader finds it a bit 
wearisome to hop from a college campus 


‘to World War II, Greenwich Village, 


Long Island, Maryland, and Mexico. Ajj 
the while there is, of course, an inter. 
esting assortment of Characters who flut. 
ter around the young artist, Ranse 
Gilbey, and his wealthy college chum, 
Ted Shaw. 

Ranse is the main character and js 
depicted with some skill. He changes 
slowly from the young Bohemian who 
had no time for people who are “nev. 
tral” on big questions to the artist who 
acknowledges, “the masterpiece is God's 
creation. The smears are men’s finger- 
marks. The masterpiece with the fin- 
germarks is the heartaching tragedy of 
life.” 

The novel would have had consider- 
ably more depth and have appealed to 
the mature reader had Mr. Connolly 
chosen to follow the fortunes of Ranse’s 
parents, Mildred Simons, a_ brilliant 
Jewish girl who studied medicine in 
Europe, and Carroll Gilbey, an aristo- 
cratic Marylander, whom she met while 
he was Vice-Consul in Venice. Their 
marriage and subsequent divorce serves 
only as a background to explain the 
peculiarities-of their clever offspring. 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


THE IRISH LULLABY 

By Frederick H. Brennan. 179 pages. 

Rinehart & Co., Inc. 2.00 
The quick, puckish fun of the Irish is 
always a pleasant release from the heat 
of the day, and while Mr. Brennan’s 
story is perhaps no great shakes of a 
novel, sure, the Gaelic wit of it will put 
somewhat of a smile on the dreariest 
afternoon. Indeed, though he may over- 
use a plethora of the Emerald _ Isle’s 
idioms, who is there would argue with 
a recurring “God love you!” when it 
is meant so kindly? 

Well, then, the present tale concerns 
the mighty miracle of Glencurry that 
did befall that jackanapes and blackest 
of sinners Dion Fitzpatrick. Aboard the 
Lucky Shamrock and on his way toward 
making his fortune from a monstrous 
big school of mackerel he was, when 
the miracle occurred. For suddenly the 
schooner veered straight into a loose 
mine, and while the vessel blew to 
smithereens before his very eyes, Fitz- 
patrick was whisked off by the hand of 
God and set down safely upon the deck 
of Holy Matthew Burke’s ship. 

Nor McNeill, nor O'Mara, nor the 
Shawnigan boys, nor Willie Durther sur- 
vived the terrible ordeal as was sworn 
to by Mr. Burke and eight of his crew, 
so it was a fair Christian and subdued 
Fitzpatrick who was returned to his wor- 
shipful sister Moyra—a fit man now, by 
the saints, to walk out with the darling 
half-American school teacher Anne Roy- 
ston. Until, that is, stalwart Kenny Mc- 
Keogh, baited beyond his endurance, 
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plurted out the truth of the matter, 
thus resolving the puzzle for the credu- 
jous villagers. 

There’s no denying that the sly good 
humor of The Irish Lullaby is for the 
whole family, and, faith, for all its im- 

ections, ‘tis a lightsome, merry piece 
of reading throughout. 
LOIS SLADE. 


A SUMMER IN ITALY 
Sean O’Faolain. 
Devin-Adair Co. 

§ome say the world’s 

loveliest English is 

spoken in Dublin. And 
not spoken only, 
for judging by Sean 
0O’Faolain’s prose, 
written there also. His 

Summer in Italy has 

fire and laughter and 

he can evoke the bells 
of Verona in one phrase and paint the 
sky tones over Siena with another. 

O'Faolain walks at home in the days 

of Caesar and condottiere, and then, 

suddenly, by the cut of his humor, re- 
minds you that he is a modern Irishman 
writing about Italy after all. 

In vacation mood he traveled from 
Turin and back. Sending his familiar 
devil packing—a Ruskin-like creature 
with a soft full beard and a measuring 
tape for bases of statuary—O’Faolain 
fled away his sense of Nordic superi- 
ority and set out on his happy pil- 
grimage. 

It is enriching to share such happi- 
ness. And the tales he has to tell: of 
the Monsignor at the Irish College who 
was the Scarlet Pimpernel of World War 
Il; of Muazzini; of Baron Corvo; of Ven- 
ice and the ghosts that haunt the Span- 
ish Steps. 

He is irrepressible in his mirth and 
amazement at the gulf between the Irish 
Catholic and his Italian brother's spirit; 
in his appreciation of Italy's folk and 
countryside, her art, and her sim- 
plicity. 

It has its irritating moments, but de- 
spite them is a fine and moving book. 
Its peak is touched in the Roman Con- 
fessional where Scan O’Faolain returned 
to the Church upon whom thirty years 
before he had turned his back to carry 
arms in the I.R.A. 


248 pages. 
$3.50 
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CLORINDA CLARKE, 


THE TOWN 
By Conrad Richter. 433 pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $3.50 


Ten years ago in The Trees, novelist 
Conrad Richter began a thoughtful and 
literate version of the pioneer epic. Rich 
in the early American vernacular, it was 
an episodic narrative of Worth Luckett 
and his family who left Pennsylvania for 
the dense forests of Ohio. 

In the next book, The Fields, Worth’s 
daughter Sayward became the archetype 
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of pioneer womanhood. Married to the 
New England lawyer, Portius Wheeler, 
she continued to be the dominant force 
in a large family of her own. 

Now with The Town, Richter brings 
us close to the Civil War, to the end 
of the Luckett’s story, and the end of 
an era. As the town grows, bridges are 
built, a canal is dug, Ohio becomes a 
state, the railroad arrives. Sayward’s hus- 
band becomes a respected judge, one 
son a naval officer, and another Gov- 
ernor of the state. But with all her pride 
in these achievements, she is a reluctant 
witness to change, realizing its inevita- 
bility, but straightforward and uncom- 
promising in her own person and habits. 

Ironically, it is the youngest and weak- 
est child, Chancey, who becomes her 
chief antagonist, bitter in his denuncia- 
tion of the “good old days” and his 
mother’s gospel of work. Sayward finds 
in his ideals of peace and ease symptoms 
of a mortal sickness which will eventu- 
ally afflict the whole nation, At her 
death, Chancey is hard put to decide 
which of them was right. 

While lacking some of the fresh im- 
pact of the earlier novel, The Town is 
broader in scope and more reflective 
in nature. In it a skilled and perceptive 
writer has enriched the literature of 
America’s growth. 

GENEVIEVE W. STEIGER. 


NATIONALISM AND 
INTERNATIONALISM 

Edited by Edward M. Earle. 510 pages. 

Columbia University Press. $5.75 
The seventeen essays of this collection 
have been written by men and women 
who have been associated with Carlton 
Hayes during his long years of service 
as Professor of History at Columbia 
University. 

The influence of Prof. Hayes is evi- 
dent, not only in the subject matter of 
these essays, but also in the method with 
which it is approached. Thus, many 
of the writers adopt the biographical 
approach and by the study of a single 
figure illuminate some aspect of nation- 
alism. Of this sort are the study of the 
Irish labor leader, Jim Larkin, by Prof. 
Jesse D. Clarkson; Prof. Earle’s essay 
on H. G. Wells, British Patriot in Search 
of a World State; the study of national 
sentiment in the work of the German 
poet, Klopstock, by Mr. Robert Ergang; 
and the evaluations of the eighteenth- 
century British journalist, Arthur Young, 
by Prof. John G. Gazley; and of the 
nineteenth-century British historian, 
John Seeley, by Prof. Thomas P. Pear- 
don. The thought of the German lib- 
eral, Friedrich Naumann, is analyzed by 
Prof. William O. Shanahan; and Horace 
Greeley is viewed as an advocate of lib- 
eral nationalism by Prof. Glyndon G. 
Van Dousen. 

Of the non-biographical essays, Prof. 
Jacques Barzun writes on Cultural Na- 
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by Martin E. Gounley, C.SS.R., Ph.D. 
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compact and readable for refresher- 
course or reference. 88 pp., $1.25 
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CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A Lakeside Mountain Camp 

Boye 6-16. 2800 ft. Alt. Sandy beach on Hunter 
Lake. 100 mi. from N.¥.C. Best in Camp Life. 
Modern buildings. Lavatory in each cabin. Hot 
showers. Artesian well. Balanced meals. Pasteur- 
ized milk. Diversified activities —- recreational and 
instructional. Mature, cultu rofessional staff. 
Catholic Chaplain. talog. Robt. ™ 
Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn., 
phone Fordham 56-6567 (Bronx); Virginia 7.3618 
(Woodhaven). Directors: Rev. Herbert J. McElroy, 
Robert Giegengack. 
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DANVERS, MASS. 
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Accredited Boarding School for High 
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General Courses. Extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Accredited by Middle States Association. 
70 min. by bus from New York City. 

Address: Sister Directress for catalogue J 
Caldwell, N. J. Caldwell 3-3660 
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tionalism and the Making of Fame; 
Prof. Francis Childs on A Secret Agent’s 
Advice on America, 1797; Prof. Beatrice 
Hyslop on French Jacobin Nationalism 
and Spain; Prof. Walter C. Langsam on 
Nationalism and History in the Prussian 
Elementary Schools under William II; 
Prof. Charlotte Muret on the Swiss Pat- 
tern for a Federated Europe; Prof. R. J. 
Rath on the Habsburgs and Public 
Opinion in the Italian provinces in 1815; 
Prof. Mary E. Townsend on Hitler and 
the Revival of German Colonialism; and 
Prof. John Wuorinen on Nationalism 
in Scandinavia. Only one essay deals 
with immediate issues, that of Prof. G. 
T. Robinson on American Thought 
and the Communism Challenge. 
OTTO BIRD. 


THE ECONOMIC ROLE 
OF THE STATE 

By William A. Orton. 192 pages. 

University of Chicago Press. $3.00 
The author, born in England and a 
convert to the Catholic Church, is pro- 
fessor of economics at Smith College. 
His previous books include America in 
Search of Culture and The Liberal Tra- 
dition. This new book had its origin in 
a course of lectures given at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the sponsorship 
of the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation 
for the Study of American Institutions. 
Its emphasis is indicated by a quotation 
from the Virginia Declaration of Rights, 
1776: “No free government, or the bless- 
ing of liberty, can be preserved to any 
people, but by a firm adherence to jus- 
tice, moderation, temperance, frugality, 
and virtue, and by a frequent recurrence 
to fundamental principles.” 

Such “recurrence to fundamental 
principles” is necessary above all in the 
evaluation of the role and limitations 
of the state, Professor Orton states, be- 
cause at present “expediency replaces 
principle, and well-intentioned confu- 
sion invites disaster. Masses of people 
neither believe nor wholly disbelieve in 
the voluntary system—nor, for that mat- 
ter, in any other system; and in such a 
mood stability of purpose is unlikely.” 
In most countries, including the United 
States, there has been a trend toward 
increased state control. There is real 
danger, according to the author, that 
this trend may overreach itself and un- 
dermine the voluntary economic system. 

Professor Orton’s book is of tremen- 
dous importance. Most of it is not easy 
reading, however. In part this is un- 
doubtedly due to the difficult subject 
matter, in part perhaps to the fact that 
it originated in a series of academic lec- 
tures. At times, the author displays a 
humor all his own, for instance, when 
he remarks that “it is permissible to 
dream of a better world in which Dor- 
othy Day and Leon Trotsky smoke the 
pipe of peace around the same fire.” 

WILLIAM SOLZBACHER. 
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Schoo! (Continued from Page 28) 


te = ys to a out of my — Two Great Passionist Books 
res | as a desire that raised me up to ; 
“i ; By Father FRANCIS SHEA, C.P. 


write MJ Jt was my desire, and I could see where 
it was going, and I could take com- 





nt placency in it. Now prayer is an earth- 
quake which rends the rocks on which , 
* the substance of my being is built, and “UNDER HIS SHADOW" 
—_ Ido not know where it is going or what ; 3 
me it is doing: sometimes it raises the dead, The goat is thet of st the Cross—and ae 
nce, but only to assuage my terror. And some- Shea tells how it casts its influence on our entire lives. 
" age vi in brief, brilliant chapters he describes the Passion of 
times it throws me to the living, the — 25 ower me. a 
— way the early Christians were thrown 


Our Lord from beginning to end. Maroon $1.00 

to the lions. Cloth Binding. 244 Pages. No. S/101 1- 

f. The Mass has made an. end forever 
of what I used to treasure as an interior 
soltitude. It has shown me the way to 
a height of solitude I never dreamed of 

ic, because its paradox was utterly beyond 
my own imagining. This is the solitude 

— of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. Jesus 

Y in the host is alone, not because He is 
remote and isolated from everybody, but 

My because He is given to everybody, given 
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“THE GEM 
OF CHRIST" 


Little Saint Gemma, a saint of the 20th century. 
Pope Pius Xi called her “the gem of Christ". Pope 
Pius XII canonized her in 1940. She bore the Stigmata 
like Saint Francis of Assisi. Her desire was to be a 
Passionist Nun. This story of her life reads 

like a novel. Blue Cloth Binding. 224 op. 22> 


utterly. And because He is given to 

everybody, He can belong exclusively to 
‘ie nobody. And yet he is so alone that He 
belongs entirely to each. 

“A woman when she is in labor hath 
sorrow because her hour is come: but — d. fr 
when she hath brought forth the child raer srom: 
she remembereth no more the anguish 
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order that “a man may be born into 
a the world,” contradict our own ideals 
Ba of a sanctity in which we are not sacti- 
] ficed, consumed, and transformed. 

We resist the exigencies of a love that 
seeks to fulfill us by melting us down 
in the crucible from which the fullness 
is to emerge. But it is only in Christ, 
in the whole Christ, that each individual 
personality is perfected and fulfilled. 
a Let us all enter into the great prayer 
— of the Church, which centers upon the 
Sacrifice of Christ in the Mass, and in 
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THE HERO OF SONDURO 


(Continued from Page 38) 


attention to Pedro. “Look,” he would 
say, “I am only the taxi driver. It js 
Pedro who had the idea.” 

Pedro sat, at the center of the happy, 
laughing crowd, grinning as broadly as 
he could grin. Was he not among his 
friends? He held out his arms, and the 
children of Gonzalez, the mayor, glee. 
fully ran to him and hugged him, and 
were hugged by him in return. 

The days went by, and incredulity and 
wonder grew with the happiness and 
gratitude that the citizens felt toward 
Pedro. And they stared with interest at 
the earth as it was dug up by the 
laborers, and some were sure that they 
saw signs of oil. 


T WAS three weeks after Pedro's ex- 
ploit that a man from the capital 
called on the padre. He was dressed like 
the engineers, and his clothes were full 
of the mud of the diggings. 

“Padre,” he said, “I am an oil prospec- 
tor from the capital. The engineers have 
called me here because there has been 
much talk of oil. Padre,*there is no 
oil within miles of Sonduro.” 

The padre and the prospector were 
standing in the shade of the doorway 
of the church. Outside, in the sunshine 
of the square, stood Manuel, talking 
grandly, holding in rapt attention a 
group of shy Indians in town from their 
farms; while Pedro lay back expansively 
on the steps, dozing in the sun. 

“You are quite sure, my son?” said 
the padre to the prospector. 

“I have never been more sure about 
anything, padre,” said the prospector. 
“Does anyone else know of this?” 
“No, padre, only the engineers and 

myself.” 

The padre, his eyes on Manuel and 
the group about him, said, “And we 
shall tell no one?” 

“If you wish, padre.” 

“Thank you, my son. Perhaps it would 
be best.” 

The padre walked with the prospector 
outside the doorway of the church to 
the top of the steps. They said good-by 
in the sunshine. The padre’s eyes fol- 
lowed the prospector as he went down 
the steps, past the majestically reclining 
Pedro, past the group in the square. 

All this, as I say, took place three years 
ago. But changes do not come rapidly 
in Sonduro. Why, today, still, do you 
know, when the padre takes a walk 
in the sunshine through the drowsy 
town, he is sometimes seen to smile, and 
to look up at the sleeping giant TexIpetl, 
lying above the town. There are those, 
even, who claim to have seen the padre 
wink at the sleeping giant, as if to say, 
we have our secret, and I will, not tell. 
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Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. 


15 students; 
Fully accredited 
Unique edu- 
cational, cultural, physical education and 


Classes limited to modern 
educational facilities. 
college preparatory course. 
rural- 


recreation programs. Distinctive 


home atmosphere; |33-acre campus. 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 


Headmaster 


July, 1950 


LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 2) 


May issue should be printed in leaflet form 
and distributed to the toiling masses of 
American labor. 

The Catholic clergy have always stood 
for what they represent—faith in Almighty 
God, justice, honesty, and fair play to all. 
MICHAEL J. JOYCE 
Dorchester, Mass. 


“Pulaski Place” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

In the April issue of THE SIGN you pub- 
lished a review of a book by Ruth Tabrah 
titled Pulaski Place. After reading this re- 
view, I feel that Miss Tabrah’s presentation 
of tke lives of Polish Americans is fictitious 
and disparaging. 

Miss Tabrah has seemingly focused her 
attention on a certain family, or, perhaps 
a certain neighborhood, without serious re- 
gard for the large number of Polish citi- 
zens in the United States, many of whom in 
urban centers are prominent in industrial, 
political, civic, and church affairs. 

I have not read the book. However, judg- 
ing from Miss Cyr’s review, I feel that Miss 
Tabrah’s portrayal, in general, is a crude 
misrepresentation of .the way of life fol- 
lowed by Polish Americans. 

Mary M. BEYER 
South Bend, Ind. 


“Two Pounds of Flesh” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Do not be surprised to receive a letter 
from Poland. I am a reader of your worthy 
“Sign.” 

Now let me tell you that I was shocked 
by your comparing a soldier’s foxhole to a 
German concentration camp, full of people 
“pacing up and down behind a barbed- 
wire fence.” (“Current Fact & Comment.”) 

I must suppose you don’t know better. 
And _ this is too bad after five years since. 
But the life in a German concentration 
camp was by no means a “pacing up and 
down behind a barbed-wire fence.” How 
could four or five million Poles and Jews 
have died a horrible death during four 
years at Camp Oswiecim, Poland by simply 
“pacing up and down behind a barbed- 
wire fence”? No, this was no “discomfort.” 

Rev. L. Nanozik, O.M.I. 
Katowice, Poland 


“Passionists in Dixie” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

It was a great satisfaction to read that 
article in the January issue of THE SIGN 
entitled, “The Passionists in Dixie.” So 
glad these missionary stepsons are at last 
receiving editorial recognition. 

I spent eight months in New Bern, North 
Carolina, at the time of the illness of Rev. 
Julian Endler, pastor of St. Joseph’s. I 
came away feeling very humble and full of 
awe at the tremendous work these men are 
doing so doggedly, so unobtrusively, and 
with so little tangible encouragement. Were 











COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 


Address Registrar 











ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 


BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th grade 
thru high school. State accredited. individual and 
small group instruction. All sports. Moderate tui- 

tion. Send for 


APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 














SIENA HEIGHTS wctics 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dom- 


M Comme: ucation; Home Economics; 
cs: Pre 

edical Courses; ear Terminal in 
Secretarial Work. 1 Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting pus Life 


For Further loformation Address the Dean 


LADY WOOD crivven'sencet 


and High School 


* Girls develop character and poise in healthful, 
ident and day school. 
Accredited. Beautifully a e 250-acre es- 
tate, distinctive buildings. Riding, outdoor sports 
emphasized. Varied activities include concerts, 








lectures, cise. trips to —_ capital city. Catalog. 
Address $ S, Ladywood Se’ 
Indianapolis 44, Ind. 








Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


In the environment 
girls acquire A. —— 
and career atilis, B.A. and B.S degrees. Music, 
commerce, ¥ teacher 
training. speech and radio. Beautiful buildings, 
Tennis, riding. s ——— 
Catalog. Eariy registration ad 
Box 40 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Ages 6-14 
Our Lady of Bethlehem Academy 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 























MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls. High School for resident and day students. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Fully accred- 
ited. Member of North Central Association. College 
Preparatory, General Academic, Music, Art, Home- 
Making courses. Gy i and ing pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


St. Mary's Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 
Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 
the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schoots. 

















Address: The Registrar 








MORRIS SCHOOL 
Post Office Bo 





it not for the grace of God and the help 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 

















Midyear Checklist— 
BOOKS & BOOKLETS 
from THE SIGN 


LJ 
The Holy 


BIBLE 


New, Catholic 
Edition 


1460 PAGES 
Size: 5Y2"" x 8"* 


PYrYTTY YY Tittle 





® No. 0! Black Sim. Leath. Seal Grn........ $ 4.80 
$ No. 02B (Shown) BI. Sim. ROBT. cis casccce 7.50 
$ No. 43D BI. Gen. Leather. eee ae 10.00 
© No. 50 Deluxe Ed. Color Iilus......-...+--- 12.00 


UNDER HIS SHADOW 


By Father Francis Shea, C.P. 
Vividly Written Chapters on the Passion of Our 
Lord. 242 Pages. 

No. S/101 Maroon Cloth Binding.......... $ 1.00 


[ 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


STILL OUR 
BEST 
SELLER 
To keep your faith 
alive, this booklet 


should be owned and 
read by everyone 
who believes in God. 
96 pp. 3/2” x 5A”. 
STILL ONLY 25¢ 
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_| THINKING WITH GOD 
By Father Fidelis Rice, C.P. 
A Booklet of Thought-Sketches to help you get 


started in quiet, tranquil thinking about God. 
Color Cover. 64 pp. 5” x 7”.......ccccccccceee 25¢ 


ST. PAUL of the CROSS 
The fascinating story of the Founder of the Pas- 
sionists. Told by Father Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 
Meus. G5: 6h. Fees OP ones inceeces no sebiedte 10c 
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_| St. Jude Thaddeus 
(NOVENA) 


A booklet of prayers to the saint known ‘as 
“Helper in Cases Despaired of."' 32 pp. 34” x 
5i/," 


|| CONVERT CARDINAL... 


- . » that was Cardinal 
Newman, and this is the 
amazing life story of the 
Passionist who received 
him into the Church. 
An inspiring, interesting 
booklet, 48 pages, 5” x 7”. 


ONLY 10c 





Check and Order NOW from: 


Room 107-A * 
Union City Md 
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of their friends, these men could never do 
such a magnificent job ot be so happy in 
the doing of it. 

HELEN C, ENDLER 
Newark, N. J. 


“The Baby-Spacing Legend” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

“The Baby-Spacing Legend” by Vincent 
Hartnett in your May issue was the most 
enlightening article I have read in a long 
time. 

As a mother of three children, four years, 
three years, and one and a half, I was very 
interested. I would like to spread this 
knowledge to places where it should be 
known. 

Mrs, JOHN L. BROOKs 
Detroit, Mich. 


Editor’s Note: Reprints of “The Baby-Spac- 
ing Legend” are available at five cents a 
copy; $3.00 per 100, $25 per 1,000. Write to: 
THE SIGN, Reprints Desk, Union City, N. J. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I have read with great satisfaction your 
splendid article, ‘““The Baby-Spacing Leg- 
end,” by Vincent W. Hartnett and wish to 
congratulate you and the author, 

As Program Chairman for the Alumnae 
Association of the College of New Rochelle, 
Westchester Chapter, I come in contact with 
many young Catholic women, many brides, 
and mothers of young families. The in- 
formation contained in this article is most 
reassuring and encouraging to young par- 
ents. As a member also of the American 
Association of University Women, I have 
met quite a few well-meaning but “con- 
fused” planned parenthooders. They lean 
so heavily on the scientific approach and 
are so scornful of our naive Catholic view- 
point that it is most refreshing to prove 
them mistaken on their own facts. ° 

I have five children and two grand- 
children. 

(Mrs.) ALice M, Epes 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

In passing may I suggest that you publish 
more articles designed expressly for the 
young Catholic mother. As the mother of 
an eighteen-month-old child, with another 
expected, I found Vincent Hartnett’s article, 
“The Baby-Spacing Legend” extremely in- 
teresting and informative, and have quoted 
widely from it to disapproving relatives 
and friends. Thank you for the timely 
article! 

(Mrs.) EpirH WHITE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

As a healthy, happy mother of six 
healthy, happy youngsters, who range in 
age from three months to six and a half 
years, each born singly and well, let me at- 
test to the modern medical findings set 
forth in Vincent Hartnett’s article, “The 
Baby-Spacing Legend.” 

But let me also deplore the necessity for 
such an article, especially in a magazine 
whose readers one can assume to be in a 
majority Catholic. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


It is indeed a sad commentary on modern 
thinking when a Catholic daughter, fic- 
tional or real (and there are far too many 
real ones), must explain the expected ar. 
rival of her children to her mother with 
medical statistics, instead of both of them 
rejoicing that God has seen fit to bless them 
with a new life to be dedicated to Him 
with thanksgiving for His generosity. 

The world would be a happier and more 
blessed place if there were more “Thy Will 
Be Done” attitudes and less selfish “plan. 
ning.” After all, we can’t kid God. 

(Mrs.) VirciL M, SWEET 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Just a note to congratulate you upon 
your splendid magazine but especially your 
May issue which contains the article by 
Mr. Hartnett, “The Baby-Spacing Legend.” 


Jonn T. BALFE 
New York, N. Y. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I noticed such articles as “The Baby- 
Spacing Legend” and “What’s Happened to 
the Family?” (of a few issues back) were 
both written by men, never the overworked 
mothers of these large families they advo- 
cate. 

Will a larger family (which consists of 
more than four children, in my mind) in- 
sure our entrance to Heaven or make us 
better Catholics? Does the fact that I have 
my three children spaced three years apart 
make me a sinner? 

I would class these men (advocates of 
large families) in three categories: The 
single man, who has not yet had the respon- 
sibilities of parenthood; the man _ with 
enough money not to worry; and the sexual 
glutton who hides behind the skirts of the 
Church in saying he is the best Catholic 
because his wife has had ten children in 
ten years. 

I realize the cats and mice have their 
young every spring, but I feel I am a little 
more intelligent than the family cat. 

The Church has not condemned the 
Rhythm system and I believe the person 
who practices abstinence should be com- 
mended. I believe THE SicN and all Catholic 
publications should not play up the large 
family idea so much. 

(Mrs.) Doris MATHISEN 
Eugene, Oregon 


“Chicago Murder’ 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

A most timely and thought-provoking ar- 
ticle was Adolph Schalk’s “A Chicago Mur- 
der” in the April issue of your magazine. 

The only wonder is that the crime rate 
is not higher among our Negro citizens 
who are forced to live in such substandard 
environments as described by Mr. Schalk. 
When crime does occur, his indictment of 
the community as a whole is most certainly 
justified in many cases. 

More articles of this type in THE SIGN 
may well help to bring nearer the day 
when the brotherhood of man becomes. a 
reality for all of our people. 

(Miss) Lorna GILROY 
Utica, N. Y. ! 


THE SIGN 
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e have found the ONE plan that 


meets ALL of our fund-raising needs... 


“We would commend u to any 
community planning a sale of greeting 
cards. It has worked so well for us.” 


An inspiring experience of The Sisters Adorers 
of the Precious Blood, Portland, Me. 


«Tor fourteen years we have been sell- 

Fine Doehla Greeting Cards and Gift 
wrappings,” (says Sister Mary, Sisters 
Adorers of the Precious Blood, Precious 
Blood Monastery, Portland, Maine). 
“This is our only fund-raising activity. 
As we have very little contact with the 
commercial world, we depend on our 
friends, relatives and well-wishers to 
use our cards, and, in their turn, inter- 
est as many of their friends as possible. 
For this reason, we need the finest card 
assortments available, so that they will 
stand the test of competition and be 
truly worth the money to those who buy 
the boxes. 


“When sending out the sample as- 
sortments, we do not feel that we are 
asking for charity. Rather, we are giv- 
ing as fine an assortment as could be 
had, and year after year, the same good 
friends come to our aid without solici- 
tation. 


“For us the Doehla Plan—and Doehla 
merchandise—has proved a perfect so- 
lution. Our card sale has been a real 
success, increasing each year. The en- 
tire Doehla line is beautiful, but the 
general Christmas assortments, and 
especially the Religious cards, we would 
commend to any community planning a 


If your church needs money for 


e Church Mortgage 


e Church Furniture, Coal, 
Carpets 


¢ Building Fund 
© Local Charity Work 
© Vocational Funds 


© Sodality and Society Needs 
© Stained-Glass Windows 


¢ Maintenance and 
Improvement 


sale of greeting cards. It has worked so 
well for us, we feel it will work for 
others.” 


A Dignified Way To Raise Funds 


It’s much easier to raise money for 
“good works” when you and your 
church group can offer an excellent 
value which people need, want, and 
have to buy anyway. The well-known 
Doehla assortments of greeting cards, 
stationery, and gift wrappings meet this 
need perfectly. The cards contain beau- 
tiful designs and uplifting verses—and 
are much more reasonable in price than 
comparable cards sold in stores. That’s 
why folks enjoy “looking them over” 
and are glad to order several boxes each. 


The Doehla Money-Making Plan was 
especially designed for church groups 
(both large and small) by one of Amer- 
ica’s leading experts on community 
money-making methods . . . after he 
had consulted with Catholic authorities. 
The plan is described fully in the 
“Doehla Money-Making Manual’— 
which will be sent to you free and with- 
out obligation. This helpful book shows 
point-by-point and step-by-step how to 
develop a successful year-round money- 
making procedure. 


Everything 
YOUR GROUP 
needs to start 

Making 








Whether your group’s goal is $50, 
$500, $1,000 (or as much more as you 
need) the Doehla Plan will help you 
attain it more quickly. You'll feel a deep 
sense of personal satisfaction as mem- 
bers of your group say to you: “This 
plan really works.” 

Mail the coupon now, without obliga- 
tion. In addition to the free Manual— 
you will receive free samples of the new 
50 for $1 “name-imprinted” cards and 
lovely Petal script stationery. Also a few 
sample boxes of other popular Doehla 
assortments—on approval—including the 
beautiful Madonna box pictured on this 
page. Details of the generous profits, 
extra cash-bonuses will also be sent to 
you upon our receipt of the coupon. 
Harry Doehla Co., Studio $R37, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


DOEHL a 


Money 
Making 


‘anual 


HARRY DOEHLA CO., Studio $R37, Fitchburg, Mass. 


© School, Nursery, or 
Hospital Fund 


Please send for FREE TRIAL—the Doehla Money-Making Plan for church 
groups, including: a few sample box assortments on approval, and details 
of extra-profit cash bonus offer. Also send Free Samples of ‘‘name-im- 


¢ Missionary Fund 
¢ New Pipe Organ, Statues, 








printed”’ cards, Free Stationery Samples, and Free Book, ‘‘Doehla Money- 
or Altar © Overseas Relief Fund Making Manual. 
‘ioe (Please Print Clearly) 
MAIL COUPON NOW FOR DETAILS OF Address 
DOEHLA MONEY-MAKING PLAN 
City State 
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Copyright, 1950, by Harry Doehla Co. Please state Zone No. (if any) 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE | 
" The Greatest Story Ever Told rasan ouster : 


The sublime story of Jesus told in a way 
that makes you feel as if you were there 
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MAKES THIS UNUSUAL OFFER 


HROUGHOUT the centuries, the wonderful story 
Te Jesus has brought inspiration and sublime 
happiness to untold millions. Its divine m is 
forever new, everlastingly beautiful. It has 
often told, but perhaps the most inspiring and ac- 
curate version ever written, outside of the Bible 
itself, is this new masterwork by Fulton Oursler. 
Simply and reverently, everywhere true to the Gos- 
pels, he faithfully unfolds the timeless story, bring- 
ing Jesus and those whose lives were entwined with 
His excitingly close to you. Here, indeed, is'a read- 
ing experience to be deeply enjoyed and cherished 
forever by every member of your family. 

Since publication, “The Greatest Story Ever 
Told” has been high on best-seller lists. Now, 
to introduce you to the Family Reading Club, 
you may have your copy ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Read the details of this unusual offer below! 





a Endorsed by Leaders of All faiths 

Sg Every 50 years or so a truly great ‘Life of Christ’ 

appears. In my opinion, this is one of the 

greatest.”” —DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 

“*I wish to commend you very highly for this con- 
tribution to religious literature.’ 

—MSGR. FULTON J. SHEEN 

“This book belongs on the top shelf of the home 

library of America."" —DANIEL A. POLING, 

Christian Herald 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 


The Family Reading Club was founded to Books, members thus save up to 50% on the books 


Se ee ee ee ee ee 
| 
select books for the whole family — books ‘Re "ceive from the Club! i 


Mail This Coupon 


which are worthwhile, interesting and enter- 
ining without being sensational. Each 
1onth our Board of Editors selects one book 
rom among the many submitted by pub- 
ishers—the one book it can recommend most 
nthusiastically to members. These are always 
nooks that can be read with pleasure by 
very member of the family—books that can 
be discussed by all, that will become prized 
ibrary volumes. 


How Club Members Save 50% 
If you decide to join the Family Reading Club, 
will receive the Club’s review of the forth- 
ming selection each month. It is mot necessary 
a member to accept a book each month—only 
r during am entire year to retain membership. 
nd, instead of paying $2.75 to $3.50 for each 
k purchased, members pay only $1.89 each— 
s a few cents for postage and handling. In ad- 
lition to this great saving, members receive a free 
Bonus Book P the same high quality with each 
four selections they buy. Including these Bonus 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


Send No Money — Just Mail Coupon 


Send no money—just mail the coupon. We will 
send you your copy of ‘“The Greatest Story Ever 
Told” free—plus a copy of ‘‘Swiftwater’’ as your 
first selection. At the same time we will reserve a 
membership in your name. If you decide to cancel 
your reservation, merely return the copy of ‘‘Swift- 
water’’ within 10 days and there will be no further 
obligation. But whether or not you join the Club, 
the copy of ‘“The Greatest Story Ever Told”’ is yours 
to keep ABSOLUTELY FREE. : 

If you believe in a book club which appeals to 
the finest instincts of 

membe 





eve rc of the 
family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Réad- 
ing Club by sending you 
“*The Greatest Story 
Ever Told’’ and ‘‘Swift- 
water’’ together with 
the complete story of the 
Club. Mail the coupon 
now, as the number of 
free copies to be dis- 
tributed in this way is 
limited ! 


SWIFTWATER 
By Paul Annixter 
A captivating story of 
the north woods—of a 
father and his son, 
and their lonely strug- 
gle to establish a sanc- 
tuary for wild geese 
in the great outdoors. 
Published at $2.50, 
but as your first se- 
lection, only $1.89. 











° MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


f “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 4 ] 
| FAMILY READING CLUB, DEPT. 78! i 
g MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once a copy of ‘“‘The Greatest Story 
Ever Told’’ and also a copy of “‘Swiftwater.’’ At the 
same time, reserve a membership for me in the Club. If I 
decide not to join the Club, I will return ‘‘Swiftwater’’ 
within 10 @ays and you are to cancel my reservation. §j 
Otherwise enroll me as a member and send me each month 
a review of the Club’s forthcoming selection, which I may ft 

é accept or reject as I choose. There are no mem hip dues 
or fees, only the requirement—if I join—to accept a 
minimum of four Club selections (beginning with 
“‘Swiftwater’’) during the coming twelve months at only i 

t $1.89 each, plus postage and handling. As a member, I 
will receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 

t tions I accept. The copy of ‘‘The Greatest Story Ever 
Told’’ is mine to keep—free—whether or not I join. 
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Age if 
Occupeti under 21 F 
i Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont i 
Offer good only in the U. S. A. and Canada 
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